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ABSTRACT 


BUILDING BRIDGES BETWEEN THE CHURCH AND 
THE BLACK COMMUNITY THROUGH A 
SELF-DETERMINATION PRACTICE 


by 
Tellis J. Chapman 
United Theological Seminary, 2024 


Mentors 


Carl Solomon, DMin 
Lisa Weah, DMin 


The context of this project is the Galilee Missionary Baptist Church located in Detroit, 
Michigan. The problem within this context is that there is no assertive Black 
consciousness towards collective Black plight and no ministry exclusively constructed to 
alleviate reprehensible economic disparity among African Americans within the city of 
Detroit and beyond. If African Americans can implement self-determination practices 
among the Black church, Black businesses, and the Black community, then there can be a 
positive impact on economic inequality along with a feeling of self-respect and 
conceivable paradigm for following generations within the African American 


community. 
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INTRODUCTION 


If the African American community continues its passive disposition towards 
supporting the Black church and Black businesses, there will be continuous stagnation of 
economic progress and empowerment within the Black community. Moreover, if Black 
businesses are impassive towards Black patronage, they will further contribute to the 
inertia of Black business success and continue to widen the wealth gap between the Black 
community and other ethnicities, especially the White demographic. This project revealed 
that Black economic survival is not altogether about money, it is about the African 
American attitude and character, and the way of behaving towards Black collaboration 
with a plausible economic goal. Furthermore, the Black church has grand opportunity to 
categorically influence an upward trajectory of a stronger Black community by 
advocating patronage of Black enterprises. 

The Black church approach to community empowerment and collaboration has 
historically been an arduous task. Nevertheless, it has been a catalyst for Black 
community conservation since the Invisible Institution to the Civil Rights Movement. 
Moreover, beyond the provisions of the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth 
Amendments, the Reconstruction Act, the Voting Rights Act, and the Civil Rights Act, 
Blacks continue to struggle to actualize plausible equality in the United States of 
America. The White supremacist power structure remains impervious to any kind of 


political and economic revolution for other cultures, particularly the African American 
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culture. Furthermore, that power structure continues to defend its supremacy at any cost. 
White voting demographics, racial tension, insurrection against the United States 
Government, and election fraud has evidenced this fact. However, the provisions of the 
United States Constitution still offer hope and opportunity for Blacks to employ self-help 
and gain political and economic ground. The means for Black community empowerment 
are still practicable but will require Black people to rethink self-determination practices 
to achieve the American dream. Society has a cultural relations problem. More than that, 
there are not enough collective entities that present a comprehensive plan in which to 
address it. This issue is a negative aspect to what would otherwise be an amicable 
environment for a multi-cultural community. 

This project set out to prove that the challenges to overcome systemic challenges, 
cultural passivity, and the measured patronizing of Black businesses could be met and 
accomplished. Unquestionably, such challenges have warranted clear personal and 
passionate call narratives of the leaders in the Black community to serve as the voice for 
social and economic parity. That is, their consciousness about the social and economic 
realities of African Americans is called into question and warrants conceivable solutions. 
Moreover, the accomplishment of Black economic empowerment warrants amalgamation 
on behalf of Blacks in general to positively affect a narrative that inspires Blacks to 
propel forward and help the following generations despite the odds that they face. 

The discoveries of this project revealed how African Americans can reclaim the 
freedom-fighting disposition and identity that was characteristic of their Black ancestry. 
Their temperament towards public engagement carried with it the church freedom 


tradition that was expressed through oral tradition, preaching, teaching and community 


organizing. Their focus was not simply about personal or collective piety, but about 
upward mobility as a people who deserved human rights and economic equality. They 
understood the indivisibility and the indispensability of all civil rights. They also 
comprehended the archeology of inequality and the means by which the United States 
government undergirded systemic practices, social norms, and public policies that 
marginalized and oppressed African Americans. Nevertheless, Blacks fought against 
oppression and established businesses, founded churches, created professional sports 
leagues, built hotels and restaurants, founded insurance companies, and built schools and 
universities, otherwise described as historic Black colleges and universities, for the sole 
purpose of Black survival. These institutions have served as the bedrock of the Black 
community and are largely surviving because of their legacies and rigidity. Such 
achievements historically prove that Black self-determination is rewarding. Raphael 
Warnock stated, “The freedom for which the black church has fought has always been 
both internal and external, expressing itself politically and spiritually, embracing black 
bodies and souls.”! Such expressions involved the work of the Black church and the 
Black preacher who sees the resilience of Black people through a religious lens. Brian 
Benestad went further to say, 

The Black church was forged in a particular historical and sociocultural context 

that has profoundly shaped the tradition. To understand the Black church and its 


relation to politics, we must consider its development in the midst of suffering and 
oppression and the theological distinctives that emerged as a result.” 


' Raphael G. Warnock, The Divided Mind of the Black Church (New York, NY: New York 
University Press, 2013), 13, ProQuest Ebook Central, 
http://ebookcentral.proquest.com/lib/dtl/detail.action?docID=1463599. 


? Brian J. Benestad, Five Views on the Church and Politics (Grand Rapids, MI: Harper Collins 
Christian Publishing, 2015), 98, ProQuest Ebook Central, 
http://ebookcentral.proquest.com/lib/dtl/detail.action?docID=53978 10. 
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The hypothesis of this project purported this notion and contended that if African 


Americans could employ a self-determination economic practice by bridging the Black 
church and the Black community, it would improve their economic circumstances. This 
practice would further precipitate a feeling of wellbeing, ownership, independence, 
courage, confidence, and pride among Blacks, as they continue to fight for better 
housing, higher education, access to healthcare, and economic empowerment. The project 
yielded positive as well as passive responses on behalf of Black business establishments 
and individuals who were encouraged to participate. The positive response of the Black 
businesses proved that Black church-prompted patronizing of Black businesses could not 
only increase the economic growth of Black businesses and build relationships between 
Black churches and local communities, but also pave the way for a paradigm and 
template for Black churches and businesses to follow. 

As a product of the African American community, I grew up experiencing the 
marginalizing of the Black community. However, in retrospect, there was a significant 
wakefulness to compelled Black existence. From schools to grocery stores, dentists, 
medical doctors, contractors, sports venues, and churches, I experienced how the African 
American community witnessed a stronger and more cohesive Black existence, despite 
the demarcated schema designed by centuries of subjugation and systemic racism. This 
by no means suggests that segregation was savored. Such a disposition would voice the 
sentiment of the guarantors of Black plight. Wylin Wilson further undergirded this 


reality. “For decades throughout the late nineteenth and into the twentieth century, Black 
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businessmen and women could count on a solid customer base from their own and other 
congregations within their communities.”? 

By highlighting the benefit of such times, I mean that Black people supported 
each other spiritually, educationally, socially, and economically. Nevertheless, this type 
of social network diminished among the African American community because of 
gradual amalgamation into a predominantly White society. This change in no way 
suggested that “White” was perceived as being better, it simply corroborated how Blacks 
in general devalued the importance of continued self-determination. 

This discourse will elaborate upon several observations that are essential to Black 
cultural awareness and possibilities for upward mobility. Chapter one will concentrate on 
the ministry context and the challenges that the Black church ministry has opportunity to 
meet. Chapter two will focus on the biblical undergird for communal protest and the 
benefit of mutual concerns. Chapter three will highlight the historical description of 
Black plight in America. Chapter four will render theological rationale for Black survival 
in America. Chapter five centers on the academic discipline that contributes to the 
reinforcement of Black economic success. Chapter six provides a synopsis of this 
experiment and the effectiveness of bridging the Black church, Black businesses, and the 


African American community. 


3 Wylin D. Wilson, Economic Ethics and the Black Church (New York, NY: Springer 
International Publishing AG, 2017), 118, ProQuest Ebook Central, 
http://ebookcentral, proquest.com/lib/dtl/detail.action? docID=504 1566. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Ministry is deduced in the scriptures as a Christ-centered initiative that meets 
human need. That is, credible ministry is designed to comprehend and effect the whole 
person, not just their spiritual disposition. The salvific work of Jesus Christ was to 
reconcile the world back to God absolutely. However, humanity needs housing, law and 
order, employment, healthcare, recreation, family, community, domestic resources, 
community, and equality. The church is in prime position to serve as a conduit to make 
this reasoning a reality. 

My ministerial journey began June 15, 1980. My first sermon was entitled, “Send 
Me, I'll Go” (Is. 6:1-8). I acknowledged my call to the ministry at the age of nineteen and 
began pastoring at the age of twenty. Moreover, my call to the ministry and pastorate 
occasioned many valuable experiences, both good and bad. The social climate at that 
time found Black people in posterior to the Civil Rights Movement. People of color 
began to procure many of the once-squandered amenities of society. However, the 
political climate posed a threat to that progress, as the fortieth President of the United 
States reinforced a domestic agenda that favored a segment of society that did not look 
like me. Nevertheless, the impetus for total cultural inclusion and equality continued to 


avail pundits of human social behavior and people in general. 


Subsequently, my ministry was obliged to use my “platform” to do more than 
preach mere Bible narratives but to raise my voice with consecrated conviction to 
contrast the prevaricating clerics who equivocate their preaching with a level of guiltless 
appeasement for the purpose of popularity and material security, all under the guise of 
preaching the gospel of Jesus Christ. This group included self-acclaimed prosperity 
preachers, avaricious televangelists, and clerics discreet towards social justice. On the 
other hand, the encouraging aspect of my ministry is that predecessors and mentors who 
now rest in the pleasantries of God’s paradise honed my ministry. They were not only 
campaigners for the salvation of souls but also advocates for social change. To be sure, 
this was the undertone of most traditional African American Baptist churches, as 
parishioners of my context and others alike were driven to hold forth encouraging liturgy 
and prophetic messages of liberty, evenhandedness, and hope. 

Across the years, my ministry took on a more autonomous identity. In contrast to 
many years of emulating my mentors in sermonic delivery, conservative attire, pastoral 
styles, and leadership models, my ministry skill set came into its own, particularly 
regarding social justice interaction. This fails to suggest a disavowal from my primitive 
doctrine and discipline, but a rejoinder to my evolving ministry and context. This 
evolution entailed juxtaposing attending college and pastoring for the first time in a rural 
setting. The experience of concurrent matriculation and pastoring in a rustic context 
sensitized me to interrelate with many Christians who were not professionally educated 
but were steeped in the African American church tradition. The minimal remunerations 


for rendering service as a young pastor was a conditioning phase for later days of future 


meager church treasuries. Hence, my sustenance for survival was through bi-vocational 
means. 

Significant to my ministry was the transition from southern Mississippi to the 
Midwest. This move was due to God’s assignment to my third pastorate, the Galilee 
Missionary Baptist Church of Detroit, Michigan. This change introduced me to an 
unfamiliar social culture. The initial experience was that of a vigilant culture in contrast 
to that of a more affable milieu. Therefore, relationship building as a pastor was more 
testing and generated a gradual acclimation to ministry customs. More than that, my 
cultural adaptation was the coercion to regard every person as suspect, because the stigma 
of crime in the city rendered it devious at best. 

The communal nuance of the Midwest affected my ministry with more than a few 
changing aspects including regarding respect for diversity, community involvement, civil 
rights attentiveness, social justice consciousness, and gender sensitivity. Therein was the 
need for a more practical theology, proactive ministry, and appliance of professional 
development on my part. Acquiring my bachelor’s degree in sociology at Jackson State 
University and master’s degree at United Theological Seminary were paramount to 
valuing and validating my ministry for community service and ameliorating social 
change. The didactic emphasis of each of these degrees further intimate my calling to 
“bring good news to the poor, proclaim release to the captives of society, recovery of 
sight to the spiritually blind, to help set the oppressed free, and to proclaim the time of 
the Lord’s favor” (Lk. 4:18). Without any ambiguity, my academic experience, 
professional training, and skill set meet my calling and context with several implements 


including preaching, teaching, communication skill, cultural sensitivity, denominational 
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primitive roots, personal conversion experience, organizational competence, and adaptive 
change mindset. 

Moreover, the church’s role in this scheme of things bespeaks our Christian 
calling, as we are called to exercise genuine biblical principles. For the most part, this 
undertaking contradicts the perverted theologies that present Christianity in a parochial 
fashion. Surely, this practice is specifically prevalent in America, and is customary to the 
extent that Christ and his ministry have become what I call “Americanized.” Religion to 
people of this model sanctions conservativism, tolerates bigotry, and concedes to 
delineating a Jesus who agrees with separation on community and racial grounds. Theirs 
is the dogma that preaches love, patriotism, grace, and unity, but practices oppression, 
exclusion, disservice, and schism. These practices effect a contemporized version of 
subjugation without any compunction or act of contrition. 

This is a far cry from our Lord’s call to cultural harmony and is not Christianity 
according to the model set forth by the early Christians in Acts 2:44-47, which states that 

All who believed were together and had all things in common; they would sell 

their possessions and goods and distribute the proceeds to all, as any had need. 

Day by day, as they spent much time together in the temple, they broke bread at 

home and ate their food with glad and generous hearts, praising God and having 

the goodwill of all the people (Acts 2:44-47).! 

That common convivial Christian community practiced universal care, 
indiscriminate support, and sacred solidarity and collectively fought against repression. In 


The Black Church in the Post-Civil Rights Era, Anthony Pinn mentions James Cone’s 


assessment of authentic Christianity, noting that “Being a Christian in the United States 


' All biblical citations will be from the New Revised Standard Version, unless otherwise noted, 
Acts 2:44, 47. 
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required a commitment to and full participation in the ending of oppression.” Any slight 
to this notion is an affront to Christian authenticity. 

For centuries, society tolerated injustice, segregation, misogyny, and anomalous 
behavior—particularly in America. Disharmony exists not only within communities, but 
among partisan entities as well. Politics is inherently divisive, as political parties are 
privy to advocate their respective agendas. Classism accounts for economic 
inconsistencies, as the norms of higher, middle, and lower social classes of society are 
evident. The tax codes that avail the industrial worlds are extremely out of sync and 
unreasonable as evidenced by the rich sector paying very little to no taxes, the poor 
unable to pay any taxes and the middle class bearing the tax burden of each social class, 
respectively. There are uncounted human resource departments that by and large engage 
in unscrupulous hiring practices. Professional sports venues are culpable of the same 
imbalanced praxes. Philanthropy among charitable organizations has historic prejudicial 
practices, as altruistic resources are channeled to major universities and affluent 
communities as an alternative to communities in real need. 

What is more, insecure legislators who occupy seats of power and policy-making 
positions perpetually effect law revisions to favor their respective political bases and 
safeguard their political careers, rather than bring to fruition the fact this is a government 
of the people, for the people, and by the people. The retail industry remains lax about 
addressing implicit bias relative to labels of certain commodities marketed under their 


corresponding commercial brands. The criminal justice system is asserted to exercise 


Anthony B. Pinn, The Black Church in the Post-Civil Rights Era (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 
2002), 21. 
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“blind justice” but is surreptitiously compromised by justices who are politically and 
religiously persuaded. Even now, the housing industry still experiences discrimination 
based upon several dynamics such as nationalities, ethnic-sounding names, religion, 
gender, marital status, background checks, criminal records, disability, age, and income 
levels. Bi-racial couples are discouraged from marrying because of cultural differences 
and possible social incursions. More than that, there is estrangement among faith-based 
entities. Jews are at variance with Muslims, and Protestants are in contention with 
Catholics. Additionally, there is estrangement and denominational schism among 
Protestants largely because of dogma and divergent liturgies. 

These matters present the need for a more inclusive faith-based message and 
ministry that preaches unity in society. This has historically been the message of the 
Black church. Without the Black church, it is arduous to determine if the Black 
community would have survived centuries of social and economic subjugation. “In the 
years after slavery was abolished, the historic Black Church tradition became the most 
important institution among African Americans other than the family.”> This tradition 
presented a hermeneutic that aspired to keep believing that a change was not only 
possible but was eventually coming for Black existence. This hermeneutic was evidenced 
in the North and the South and was led primarily by the black preacher. “The Black 


religious leaders would become the vanguard in the efforts to establish independent Black 


3 Juan Floyd-Thomas, Liberating Black Church History: Making It Plain (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 2014), 58, ProQuest Ebook Central, 
http://ebookcentral.proquest.com/lib/dtl/detail.action?docID=6123041. 
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churches and schools after the Civil War.’’ The need for this frontline was because there 
was perceptible tension and apprehension between Whites and African Americans 
because of the residual effects of 246 years of chattel slavery, “reversed reconstruction,” 
and 100 years of Jim Crow, and another 100 years of systemic injustice in America, most 
of which was bolstered by complicity of the American government. Duke Kwon referred 
to this travesty as the pilfering of Black people. He said, “Any honest account of our 
nation’s racial history will lead to the conclusion that the government bears tremendous 
moral liability for its perpetration of mass cultural theft.”° 

Therefore, the Black church was propelled to exercise multi-levels of service to 
the Black community because the United States government and other cultures were 
relatively impervious. C. Eric Lincoln indicated that, historically, the Black church’s 
impact goes far beyond the Black community. “Churches served as places of worship, 
vigilance committees, mutual-aid societies, underground railroad stations, community 
centers, activist headquarters, educational academies, distribution centers, and strategy- 
planning quarters.” Otherwise, without the Black church the journey to freedom, liberty, 


and justice for Black people would have been more difficult to achieve. Errol Henderson 


said, “It was inconceivable that black cultural revolution could bypass the major cultural 


4L.H. Whelchel, Jr., Sherman's March and the Emergence of the Independent Black Church 
Movement: from Atlanta to the Sea to Emancipation (New York, NY: Palgrave Macmillan, 2014), 
44, ProQuest Ebook Central, http://ebookcentral.proquest.com/lib/dtl/detail.action?docID=4001747. 


5 Duke L. Kwon and Gregory Thompson, Reparations: A Christian Call for Repentance and 
Repair (Grand Rapids, MI: Brazos Press, 2021), 94, ProQuest Ebook Central, 
http://ebookcentral.proquest.com/lib/dtl/detail.action?docID=65 18516. 


6 Jimmie R. Hawkins, Unbroken and Unbowed: A History of Black Protest in America (Louisville, 
KY: Presbyterian Publishing Corporation, 2022), 111, ProQuest Ebook Central, 
http://ebookcentral.proquest.com/lib/dtl/detail.action?docID=6893 620. 
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institution of black people.’” In addition to these things, the powers that be lack sufficient 
determination for racial reconciliation and cultural harmony, while entities that can effect 
change in their own communities and throughout the world lack sufficient comprehensive 
exertion. Beyond these notions, people who are Spirit-prompted and live their lives in the 
Lord can best effect diversity, cultural renewal, and spiritual change in society. The main 
intermediary of cultural harmony is the corollary of the people of faith about their 
knowledge of God’s presence within themselves. What is more, accord with the word of 
God made this notion of personal conversion a corporeality. 

Moreover, scriptures that reiterate this view state that “just as he chose us in Christ 
before the foundation of the world to be holy and blameless before him in love” (Eph. 
1:4) and “Instead, as he who called you is holy, be holy yourselves in all your conduct, 
for it is written, “You shall be holy, for I am holy’” (1 Pt. 1:15-16). Subsequently, the 
faith community should not only advocate piety through individual disclosure and 
pontification but also make their faith and morality practical while mutually exercising 
virtue. Persons maintain this life of holiness through prayer, self-discipline, a quest for 
unity, total surrender to the Holy Spirit, and a rejuvenated society. For these reasons, a 
more amicable societal interspersing begins on a personal level and eventuates to 
community. Howard A. Snyder, in Signs of the Spirit, further advocates the pragmatic 


aspect of personal change and idiosyncratic influence, writing that “Whatever renewal is, 


7 Errol A. Henderson, The Revolution Will Not Be Theorized: Cultural Revolution in the Black 
Power Era (Albany, NY: State University of New York Press, 2019), 145, ProQuest Ebook Central, 
http://ebookcentral.proquest.com/lib/dtl/detail.action?docID=5834351. 
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it surely must be personal. We are human persona made to experience God in all his 
fullness. Nothing can substitute for this.”* 

With the exhibition of discrimination in many forms such as systemic racism, 
unfair gentrification, classism, and deep-rooted prejudice, especially towards people of 
color, the God-fearing individual is acutely aware there is the need for the voice of reason 
to be heard on behalf of progressive social change. There are many voices that support 
this notion as solutions for a “race-laced” society, many of whom promote the 
continuation of Black preaching that is privy to expound racial harmony. Black preaching 
contends that it is essential that racial friction be confronted on all fronts by open dialog 
between Blacks and Whites. Gina Bell said, “The only hindrances are our motivation to 
change, our ideas about the need to change, and the systems of power that regulate the 
status quo.”’ Perhaps the most feasible way to instigate this notion is through the freedom 
and willingness of the Black church. One might ask, why put so much emphasis on Black 
preaching? The answer is, it has been the stimulus for Black people since pre- 
reconstruction and continues to this day. Kenyatta Gilbert said, 

African American prophetic preaching proclaims a speaking God who helps 

preachers and congregations to negotiate faithful possibilities for struggling 

against concrete forms of oppression, naming in concrete terms the places and 


processes that call for deeper commitment and higher participation for the 
flourishing of human community.!° 


8 Howard A. Snyder, Signs of the Spirit: How God Reshapes the Church (Eugene, OR: Wipf and 
Stock, 1997), 286. 


° Gina Castle Bell, Talking Black and White: An Intercultural Exploration of Twenty-First- 
Century Racism, Prejudice, and Perception (Lanham, MD: Lexington Books/Fortress Academic, 2017), 
142, ProQuest Ebook Central, http://ebookcentral.proquest.com/lib/dtl/detail.action?docID=4929843. 


'0 Kenyatta R. Gilbert, A Pursued Justice: Black Preaching from the Great Migration to Civil 
Rights (Waco, TX: Baylor University Press, 2016), 132, ProQuest Ebook Central, 
http://ebookcentral.proquest.com/lib/dtl/detail.action?docID=4591996. 
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Winterbourne Harrison-Jones approached the solution for cultural harmony by 
observing the psychological approach of the black preacher. Winterbourne references 
Black preaching as the combatant to the centuries old myths that Black people are 
inferior. “Black preaching grounds people in God in a way that names and assaults the 
assumptions of otherness, which the world drills into Black bodies.”!! Parallel to the 
conveyance of the Black faith tradition that combats the alienation of Black culture was 
the importance of formal education among Black preachers. Terrell Carter argued the 
case for educated Black preachers over those who merely accepted emotive oratory but 
did not advocate for the academic setting for clerics. Part of the resolution for Black 
plight called for not only the African American faith tradition but trained Black preachers 
who were scholarly enough to convey the Hoy Bible and offer academic solutions to 
Black plight while living in a predominantly White culture. He suggested the need for the 
Black preacher to have the combination of anointing, education, experience, and the 
understanding of Black context. “In the black church, understanding the people that you 
will serve is more important than understanding Greek or obscure theological 
definitions.” !* Even though this notion argues the case for formal training, it does not 
overlook the impact of collective Black preachers who lived the Black experience, 
paralleled it to biblical characters, and effected their congregants with spiritual overtone 


and ‘word-pictures.” 


'l Winterbourne L. Harrison-Jones, ed., From Generation to Generation: A Commemorative 
Collection of African American Millennial Sermons from the Festival of Preachers 2010-2015 (St. Louis, 
MO: Chalice Press, 2015), 71, ProQuest Ebook Central. 


Terrell Carter, The Lord Gave Me This: Understanding Historic Leadership Development 
Practices of the Black Church to Prepare Tomorrow’s Leaders (Eugene, OR: Wipf and Stock Publishers, 
2016), 14, ProQuest Ebook Central, http://ebookcentral.proquest.com/lib/dtl/detail.action?docID=4789649. 
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To add to the need for continued Black preaching is the constant call for African 
American concord. Blacks must be willing to assimilate to escalate to better economic 
status. Solo ventures still mean separation within the Black culture while segregation is 
perpetuated by others from without. Otherwise, the fight for equality must be carried out 
with open minds and a spirit of unity among all people. “Marginalized people mustn’t be 
recipients. They must be partners.”!? Moreover, decrying internal oppression must be 
brought to a halt. To fail to do so is to continue witnessing “Black on Black” oppression. 
This misadventure only exacerbates Black plight and deepens self-inflicted anti-social 
and economic wounds. Hence, the victims of racism and discrimination victimize their 
own culture and, therefore, make it harder to effect change. “Ironically, the victims of 
racism may subconsciously mimic its atrocities in their oppressive treatment of other 
members of their own race.”!* Hence, the Black preacher is privy to preach Black self- 
love, and not just the love of Christ. 

These observations assert the need for change and call for unity and equality 
among fellow citizens, particularly among Black people. This is where Christ would have 
us engage a hurting, demarcated, and disjointed society in such critical times and to bring 
about Christ-like unity while ultimately converting the kingdoms of this world to the 
Kingdom of our Lord. Christ’s approach was a generalized plan for a generalized 


problem in cultural relations. Distressing cultural relations is not an enigma, but a socio- 
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religious issue that emanates from the beginning of civilization. From Genesis to 
Revelation, the Bible narrative correlates this verity, as it chronicles the cultural and 
religious variance between nations. This matter carried on from Africa to the 
Mediterranean and to the Free World. The cultural relations issue in the free world took 
on a more egregious framework because of the principles upon which its governance was 
established, coupled with the lack of respect for the moral and cultural behavior of people 
with different ethnicity. This precipitated the legalized, inhumane treatment of 
individuals of marginalized contexts. To be specific, the maltreatment targeted the 
poverty-stricken and people of color. Hence, this kind of social order warranted sacred 
conversion, particularly for individuals who were professed Christians, but were 
profoundly discriminatory. Such a demeanor exhibited a corrupt and perverted perception 
of a unified “Christian society” and the failure of non-Blacks to be conforming and 
consorting. Writing from an Augustinian viewpoint of evil, Chad Meister and James 
Drew pointed out that, “corruption is not a form of being but is always a failure to be 
something.”!> Hence, White Supremacy accounted for the failure of impervious people to 
be accepting, loving, and fair with Africans and African Americans. 

Therein lies the answer for a Christ-centered society: Christ-centered people 
reflecting inward change personally and collectively moving forward in a practical way 
to convert society in the same positive way. Adele Calhoun reiterates the need for 
personal reformation before experiencing national and universal renewal, writing that 


“The Christ-in-me identity is not bound to a generic one-size-fits-all program for union 


'S Chad Meister and James K. Drew Jr., God and the Problem of Evil: Five Views (Westmont, IL: 
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with God. The Holy Spirit knows the spiritual practices, relationships and experiences 
that best suit our unique communion with God.”!® The Holy Spirit fails to adjust to our 
personalities. Rather, our converted state reveals our modified nature by the Holy Spirit. 
Subsequently, our unique communion with God makes unique our communion with each 
other. 

Inward change minimizes immoral behavior and mitigates disunity. Even though 
human nature is suffused with immorality, the matter of prejudice is not inherent among 
humans but is inculcated in cultural norms, demographic make-ups, family orientations, 
political alignments, and religious persuasion. Therefore, exclusively using ancillary 
measures or legislation cannot resolve this issue. Legislation must wed with morality and 
the exercise of the biblical principles for society. The lack thereof accounts for deceitful 
business transactions in the corporate arena, fraudulent activity in election processes, 
duplicitous dispositions among legislative bodies, unethical behavior among public 
officials, dissemination of falsified information by politically biased media, skewed 
regard for minority contracting in business, biased congressional bills, bad politics, and 
counterfeit clergy who exploit the biblical illiterate and peddle a cheap gospel. 

The approach to better community must be comprehensive. Personal change is 
undoubtedly of utmost importance. Nevertheless, there must be an all-embracing agenda. 
This is the dynamic of honorable society. Samuel DeWitt Proctor, in The Substance of 


Things Hoped For: A Memoir of African-American Faith, expounds upon the 
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indispensable conception of remedial collaboration for the resolution towards cultural 
harmony. Samuel DeWitt Proctor writes that: 

There is no single answer. But I believe there is an answer, and it is derived from 

five separate efforts that need to be blended together: individual involvement, 

family rejuvenation, specialized teacher-training for public schools, more 
committed church leadership, and finally, a national program to recapture failing 
and lost youth.!” 

Proctor was right, but more extensively, the solution runs deeper as the issue of 
divergence runs deeper. The moral virtue of individuals must be addressed. Honorable 
people constitute honorable society. If there is no personal change, there will be no 
extensive collective difference. There must be a mutual voice that expounds this 
credence. Otherwise, the xenophobic undertone of systemic racism, policy, and dogma 
are successfully unrivaled because of passive individuals who contend that oppression 
will subside fortuitously. Systemic racism will not dissipate by chance, nor should it be 
ignored into obscurity. To foster this notion is to exercise irresponsible morality. 
Moreover, this notion has attributed to what John Corrigan addressed as African 
American anguish. “It is a grief that recognizes the social conditions of its genesis, and 
urges rejection of a status quo in which injustices and violence remain as component 
parts of racial minorities’ social experience.”!* This speaks to the issue of morality, 
which is unfortunately manifested among the ranks of the righteous and particularly 


among unforthcoming members of the preaching fraternity who miscarry their pulpits and 


platforms regarding positive social change. 
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Moreover, cultural bias is a moral issue. David P. Gushee and Robert H. Long, in 
A Bolder Pulpit: Reclaiming the Moral Dimension of Preaching, bring to light the fact of 
reticence among those who have influence in the public, particularly the plethora of 
clerics who should be audacious in the service of Christ but persist in muteness. Gushee 
and Long write that “There is a remarkable silence from many pulpits concerning the 
moral issues of our time. It is no less than amazing how detached the contemporary pulpit 
frequently is from the most pressing moral issues of our day.”!? This way of behaving 
among clergy is deficient to undertaking the decadent status of our society. Segregation, 
ghettoization, “two systems of justice,” and hatemongering are moral issues. More than 


that, for the cleric to respond in silence or with the lack of audacity is just as immoral. 


While persons can affect the ministry of Christ in many ways, the primary catalyst 
are ecclesiastic individuals who are expected to be agitators and dissenters to social 
aggression. Society is in dire need of experiencing not only a bold pulpit, but a prophetic 
pulpit as well. This vantage point offers hope to a hopeless and disenfranchised people. It 
propositions God’s people and the powers that be to exercise the words of God through 
the penmanship of prophet Amos who writes “But let justice roll down like waters, and 
righteousness like an ever-flowing stream” (Am. 5:24). God’s intent is for a unified 
people. Hence, we are summoned to fulfill our calling as heralds of faith and demonstrate 
our being called into a unified company and away from discriminatory mindsets. The 


modern pulpit can better propagate this calling with prophetic and forthright spirits. 
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Our calling decries any denominational creed that drives a wedge between the 
rich and the poor, ethnic groups, and gender categories. It condemns classism, sexism, 
and homophobia. To be precise, we are all one race—the human race—living under the 
auspices of God’s dominion. No single race has the right to perpetrate its tenets about 
favorable reception or rejection on another race. This kind of mindset is what precipitated 
slavery in America, apartheid in South Africa, ethnic cleansing in Albania, genocide in 
the Sudan (the land of the Blacks), and the genocide of European Jews by Germans, 
otherwise known as the Holocaust. This mindset is what led to international hostility 
including World Wars I and I, the Vietnam War, the Korean Conflict, the Cold War, and 
the Civil War, just to mention a few. This mindset was the underlying factor behind the 
establishment of private schools, gated communities, insurance redlining in certain zip 


codes and area codes, and imbalanced college admissions practices. 


Unfortunately, society is infused, infected, and infested with disparagers of God’s 
idea for union. Marvin A. McMickle, in Where Have All the Prophets Gone?: Reclaiming 
Prophetic Preaching in America, gives further insight about the role of prophetic 
preaching in this regard, writing that “Prophetic preaching stirs up the courage within 
people to care about and then act to change the historical circumstances that work to 
prevent justice and righteousness.””” Therefore, it is to the advantage of every man and 
woman of God to countersign McMickle’s view, give human faces to steadfast ministry, 
and take prophetic preaching—messages of hope and pontification of concord—to a 


society privy to divisiveness. 
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The context within this study was encouraged to embrace this notion of socio- 
economic and socio-religious augmentation by heeding this view and unapologetically 
conveying its benefits. My ministry endeavors to effect cultural harmony through 
preaching Christ’s love, unity, and an agenda of common interest for cultural and 
historical heritage. Hence teaching and preaching Christ’s love and unity will involve 
preaching and teaching a formative hermeneutic, that presents the God of the scriptures 
and consciousness of the realities of African American life. 

This type of ministry assumes the role of further amending our racially 
disconnected society where legislation historically failed. To be precise, the 
Emancipation Proclamation—the first of real liberating legislation—was an executive 
order issued by President Abraham Lincoln for the purpose of freeing slaves. The 
principle for this document was to save the Union, defeat the southern Confederacy, 
create a more perfect Union, and pave the way for Reconstruction. Reconstruction, 
though short-lived, was a time in American history where descendants of slaves would 
have some bourgeon of experience. They were elected to hold public offices such as city 
councils, U. S. marshals, school superintendents, mayors, justices of the peace, and U.S. 
Congresspersons. However, while the Emancipation Proclamation was a presidential 
decree that obligated the states to acknowledge the freedom of slaves and Reconstruction 
paved the way for the descendants of slaves to affect their social and political destinies, 
they failed to affect the moral disposition of White Americans impervious to cultural and 
economic change. Therefore, the laws were political measures to synchronize a people 


who harbored resistance to cultural harmony. 


There remained the need for a more principled rejoinder by those who needed 
more than legislation to induce their disposition for change during and after 
Reconstruction. Henry Louis Gates, Jr. and Tonya Bolden contend that there were 
blatant xenophobic organizations unaffected by law and order who treated the laws of 
the land with contempt. They had no regard for repairing the social, mental, religious, 
and economic damage done to people of color. They came in the form of White 
supremacist organizations determined to defend their tradition at any cost. According 
to Gates and Bolden, “The Ku Klux Klan. The Pale Faces. The Knights of the White 
Camellias. The White League. The White Brotherhood. The Red Shirts. These are just 
some of the White supremacist paramilitary organizations that emerged during 
Reconstruction—men determined to take ‘their’ states back by any means 
necessary.””! By today’s standard, these organizations classified as domestic 
terrorists before the axiom emerged as popular phraseology. Burning crosses, fire- 
bombings of houses and churches, lynching, immolation, and racial epithets 
relentlessly evidenced their tactics of racial intimidation, perpetrated upon the 
vulnerable sector of society. 

One-hundred years following Reconstruction came the Civil Rights 
Movement (1954-1968), a movement that fought for equal rights and voting rights, 
particularly for African Americans. Reverend Martin Luther King, Jr., John Lewis 
(later U. S. Congressman John Lewis), Rosa Parks, C. T. Vivian, W. E. B. DuBois, 


and others led this movement. The movement precipitated the Civil Rights Act of 
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1964— the law that prohibits discrimination based on sex, color, religion, and race, as 
well as the Voting Rights Act of 1965—the landmark legislation that prohibits voter 
discrimination. 

These revolutionary legislations occasioned inclusion in several areas of society 
including the entertainment industry, sports, radio, TV, hotels, restaurants, schools, and 
housing. Born of the wearied womb of oppression, these legislations energized an 
aggravated and oppressed people to fight for the enjoyment of the once prevented, 
prohibited, and often squandered social pleasures and amenities of society. This 
generation now enjoys the civil rights launched by the methods and means, preaching 
and practices, struggles, straining, as well as sacrifice, and striving of a people who 
resolved to fight for freedom, social justice, and equality. 

The once demarcated and marginalized people of society ultimately received the 
right to participate in the voting process of American politics, dine at preferred 
restaurants, attend any university, participate in integrated sports venues, lodge in any 
hotel, and have contracts in the business industry. On the other hand, civil rights 
legislation still failed to change the hearts of those who resented the inclusion, presence, 
and participation of people of color. The laws that prohibited Jim Crow practices in 
America only regulated public behavior. They failed to affect the prejudicial disposition 
of those individuals who were pro-ascendant. Public policy only censored their external 
actions, but never changed their supremacist ways of thinking. 

Integration and public policy account for immediate meditative matters. 
Desegregation and assimilation ardently helped, but the psychosomatic consequences 


still warrant mending. An inflexible sector of society that the law alone cannot change 
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still exists. The body of laws must be coupled with an innermost conversion of 
everyone. In Standing on Holy Common Ground: An Africentric Ministry Approach to 
Prophetic Community Engagement, Lester McCorn observes Charles Marsh’s 
conclusion regarding the shortcomings of the Civil Rights Movement in contrast to 
personal regeneration. He writes that “The civil rights movement failed to reckon with 
the truth that personal salvation is the most enduring source of social engagement, care 
for the poor, costly forgiveness, and reparations for slavery.”?” 

I hold this truth to be self-evident that personal salvation consequents in one less 
menace to society and contemporaneously adds greater activism for a more humanitarian 
corollary. I espouse this notion as integral to my ministry as it is a reminder of my 
salvific encounter with Christ and my personal need for liberation from my own 
prejudicial and discriminatory disposition. All too many in ministry never became 
experienced in wholistic ministry because they became distracted, deterred, and damaged 
by their own rigid outlooks and inflexible temperaments. They became unrelenting 
mercenaries who became deterrents to society rather than developers. This produced a 
critical gorge between not only them and people they resented, but also between them and 
God. 

As a result of this reality, I sensed, as an imperative, the need to go back to that 
moment when nothing mattered but my new life in the Lord: the place where I first 
believed, the feeling I felt when a curious inexplicable flame burned in my bosom, as well 


as that place in time when I embraced true religion and a passion for ministry that will 
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help a marginalized people-the Black community. Hence, the fervor for practical 
theology is necessary. 

Overall, I sense several unresolved concerns including wedding Black theology 
with practicality, eliminating passivity and inertia among the Black community, self- 
satisfied religionism among the Black church, and a community in need of a changed 
heart. Nevertheless, the collective conundrum of community relations-building can be 
remedied and can be remedied through the Black church. However, there is a caution that 
Blacks must heed in this regard: overlooking the acts of God in history and contemporary 
time over against the economic progress of Black people. The Black church has had to 
combat the incursion of Black success; notwithstanding that, Black success is the 
ambition of the African American community as a whole. Nevertheless, social and 
economic advancement can obscure the need to keep God in the scheme of things. 
Andrew Root said: 

We have arrived in a secular age not because people no longer see it as necessary 

to go to church (and are willing to mark “none” on a survey), but rather, because 

the very idea that there could be a personal God who orders and acts in the 
cosmos has become unbelievable (or at least contested).”* 

Believing in the providence of God and the need for the church is still essential 
for Black survival. I further endeavor to foster ministerial skills with several enactments 
including retaining the Scriptures as the written authority for effective ministry, keeping 


God in the forefront, yielding to the guidance of the Holy Spirit, listening to the voices of 


experience, shutting out negative distractions, and fighting spiritual wickedness in high 
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places with the victorious message of the gospel of Christ. More than that, my context is 
all the more battle-ready for racial atonement, cultural amalgamation, and conquest of the 
long-standing detriment of cultural disharmony. 

The theme of this project is “Building Bridges Between the Church and the Black 
Community Through a Self-Determination Practice.” The theme is considered for its 
intimation towards an initiative to address the passivity and indifference that exists within 
and beyond the African American community. This can be fundamentally affected 
through the Black church. The Galilee Baptist Church attempted to affect economic 
change among its congregants and African American businesses within the immediate 
community. This initiative included Black businesses networking. Moreover, it has been 
demonstrated that the process of patronizing Black businesses will increase the chances 
for the African American community to maintain stability. Hence, the church literally 
engaged in building a bridge between the church and the Black community through a 
self-determination practice. 

I expected this project to generate a sense of Black pride among Black people and 
purported that Black society would become aware of the benefit of self-determination 
practices, especially for African American economic conditions. I believed that as a 
result, there would be a quest for more fortified Black establishments within the Black 
community and that society would perceive the positive impact on the economic 
inequality in the African American community. Hence, to see this concept begin to come 


to reality has been a rewarding experience. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


To observe the church and its historical operations is to see that the church has not 
existed without the element of predisposition. This is because the composition of the 
church is human. Furthermore, the presence of humans in social, business, and religious 
settings presupposes prejudiced judgment and comportment. This text proves that the 
earliest Christians were no different. Their structure for social life was mutual, legitimate, 
and with forthright motive. However, their proceedings eventuated into biased behavior 
because some headships of the church ran afoul of their guidelines. This context draws 
attention to the fact that when the potential for immorality in people combines with the 
opportunity for dishonesty in a system, the results are often dishonorable. 

This discourse examines the effects of discrimination, the need for effective 
implementation of policies for marginalized and oppressed people, and the benefit of 
raising awareness about inequity. The introduction will provide a synopsis of Acts 6:1- 

7, an exegesis to explicate the content of the text, and a conclusion to accentuate this 
project’s objective. Moreover, the hypothesis will give prominence to the notion that if 
African Americans are made aware of equitable economic policy goals, which they can 
move to implement, then there can be a positive impact on economic inequality in the 


African American community. 
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Upon close examination of Acts 6:1-7, the conclusion is drawn that the church 
struggled with a disparaging practice. We can only speculate that this under-handed 
practice began in the history of the church. The text opens with the phrase, “during those 
days, when the disciples were increasing in number.” The term ‘disciple’ will be 
examined in detail later in this discourse. The fact that the church grew is not the extent 
of the text, nor is it the principal concern of this writing. The immediate questions of 
concern are what kind of governance did the church have during this period of 
expansion? The priority was not necessarily growth but human care. More than that, how 
do the actions of discrimination by some of the Jewish headship reflect the identity of the 
Jews in Israel’s overall purpose in history? After all, they were to serve as the archetype 
of the church for the world. Even more so is the question of the objective of the author. 
“Which picture of the history of Israel does the author convey, and which function does 
the interpreted history of Israel have for the text?”! With the church having a historical 
connection to Israel, it consequentially assumed the responsibility of traditional relational 
care. These questions will be addressed throughout this treatise. 

Clearly the objective of the author of Acts was to convey the beginning of the 
church. In so doing, he conveyed the church’s connection to Israel. “Gentile Christians 
are a welcome part of Israel’s restoration; that is, the church is part of eschatological 
Israel, and the restored remnant of Israel also belongs to the church.”” Hence, the book of 


Acts conveys more than the historical narrative of the church, but also the theological 
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implications. “The underlying theological narrative, however, is of how that ‘hope of 
Israel’ was re-expressed, how the identity of the Jewish way of Jesus was opened and 
enlarged to embrace the wider world of the Gentiles.” 

With this understanding, the early church was expected to maintain the godly 
standard of its antiquity and hold up God’s great name in its rendering of ministry, 
particularly where the disenfranchised community was concerned. Therefore, the volume 
of the church is not to be determined by soul-winning alone, but by how it includes and 
cares for people in general. It is discernable that the church is spiritual, but it should also 
be recognized that it engages in ministry that meets human needs. Jesus declared, “It is 
written, ‘One does not live by bread alone, but by every word that comes from the mouth 
of God’” (Mt. 4:4). 

However, Jesus did not disregard the need for bread. That is, there is a need for 
sustenance for survival. The author made this assertion by citing the awareness of 
disparity raised by a group of belittled widows (Acts 6:1). Luke continued his observation 
of widows and their desperation for support by highlighting their context as well as their 
complaint. “In times when women could not thrive without the economic support of men 
or because of the loss of a husband, the lived experiences of women could indeed show 
signs of desperation.” This incident is a far cry from the modern-day notion of equal 


opportunity, a “free world,” and law and order. Counter to this notion is that we exist in 
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an insensitive society infused with people in authoritative positions who harbor 
impervious attitudes towards the least of these. It is necessary to take into consideration 
the norm of Jesus regarding women. “Whatever Jesus taught or did was within the 
confines of what was conceivable within his cultural setting.”° Christ had high regard for 
women. Therefore, the early church was naturally expected to care for women, especially 
widows. And for the mistreatment of the Hellenist widows to go unresolved was to run 
the risk of the church creating a bigger problem for itself. The United States of America 
is no exception to the class of modern-era governments with a history of discrimination. 
To be sure, America was founded under the guise of liberty, justice, unity, and equality 
for its inhabitants, but this was a false reality for Africans who would later become 
African Americans. 

The problem with the early followers of the church encompassed several things. 
One was the abuse of power. This reference to power is not to be understood as political 
power. The authority among Jews at that time was only vassal in that they were still 
under the auspices of the Roman government. However, they were positioned to 
determine the rendering of care for people of the same society. Next, there was the lack 
of genuine relationships. They discovered that headship without genuine relationship 
precipitated acrimony. Finally, the resources were provided in common (Acts 2:44, 45), 
but were not being allocated in common. It is apparent that Jesus’s message and the 
presence of the Holy Spirit in the life of the early church did not prevent the 


discrimination element in the church. Grace Ji-Sun emphasized the fact that moral 
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courage prompts people to push back against marginalizing by stating, “It is God the 
Spirit who the marginalized life and the moral courage to follow Jesus, to push against 
the constraints of marginalization, moving toward spaces of deep solidarity in a horizon 
of hope’’®. This kind of spirit was exhibited by the widows of Acts 6, and for that matter, 
it was exhibited by determined Black people during pre and post slavery. That is, 
paramount to equality was to raise awareness and move towards implementing 


governance that positively impacted the existing inequality. 


Exegesis 

Literary Analysis and Genre 

The Book of Acts can be labeled as the acts of the Holy Spirit through the 
apostles. This is the author’s vantage point, which focused on the inauguration, 
protraction, and occupation of the first followers of Jesus Christ. The book classifies as a 
narrative that conveys the key characters, events, and moves of the Spirit in what we now 
know as “The Church.” Supplementary to the style and classification of the writing, the 
author was proficient in ‘storytelling’ and quantitatively and demonstrably conveyed the 
function of the adherents of the movement that would change the world. With this literary 
method, the interest of the reader is held as the storyline of the church discloses. “Luke’s 
choice of the narrative form is deliberate. He explicitly designates his work a diegesis 


“narrative” (Acts 1:1) and emphasizes that he tells events “in sequence” (kathexes, Acts 
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1:3).”” Additionally, the Book of Acts is outstanding because it is the most profound 


chronological account of the beginning of the church community. Acts opines the 
impetus of the church from the ascension of Jesus to the empowerment of the apostles, 
and eventually, the community-minded design. A. J. Wedderburn asserted the plausible 
notion of Acts being the most reliable information of early church history. “Our only 
source for the history of the very earliest Christian community in Jerusalem is, for all 
practical purposes, the Book of Acts.”* For this reason, the author takes the reader into 
the most primitive setting of the earliest followers of Christ possible. The author did not 
attempt to give a version of Christianity but narrated the conduct of a community of 
individuals who were ‘acting’ like Christ by carrying out his mandate to evangelize and 
minister to humanity. The narrative describes Christianity by re-counting what Christians 


were doing. 


Authorship 

Scholars contend the Book of Acts is the writing of Luke. After writing about 
Jesus Christ’s birth, life, earthly ministry, death, burial, and resurrection, the author 
communicated the prolonged work of Jesus through the Holy Spirit’s working through 
the apostles. Without conjecture, the reader of Acts has only to read the Gospel of Luke 


to perceive its authorship. Moreover, scholars concur Acts is a continuation, not a 
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beginning of the gospel of Christ. The author of Acts bares identity with Lukan 


authorship subsequent to the direct addressee “Theophilus” (Lk. 1:3). 

“Tt is dedicated to “Theophilus,” for whom the author wrote an account of Jesus’ 
words and deeds (Lk. 1:3). The dedication to the same person implies a common 
authorship of both the Gospel and Acts.”? More than that, there are passages in Acts 
where the narrative shifts from third-person to first-person plural and suggests that the 
author of Acts was not only the writer of the unfolding events but a participant. This is 
evidenced by the references and connection with the Apostle Paul later in the book 
(16:10-17; 20:5—15; 21:1—18; 27:1—28) with Paul and his companions. The World Bible 
Commentary iterates these passages as typical memoires. “The conclusion that the author 
was a companion of Paul is based on the travel diaries in Acts that are written in the first- 
person plural (Acts 16:10-17; 20:5—21:18; 27:1-28:16).”!° 

Additionally, the title of the book is not accredited to Luke but is appropriate 
because it interconnects the acts of the Holy Spirit through the apostles. There is no 
mention of “Acts” as the title within the composition of the book. The title suggests an 
abbreviation of the role and works of the Spirit. “The book of Acts is filled with 
references to the Holy Spirit, so much so that it might be appropriately titled, “The Acts 
of the Holy Spirit.” There are about 70 references to the Holy Spirit in Acts alone, one- 
fifth of the references in the entire New Testament. He is the principal Actor, not the 


apostles.”!! 


° J. A. Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles: A New Translation with Introduction and Commentary, 
vol. 31 (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 2008), 49. 


10S. H. Ringe, Luke, eds. P. D. Miller and D. L. Bartlett (Louisville, KY: Westminster John 
Knox Press, 1995), 19. 


'l JE, Adams, Acts (Cordova, TN: Institute for Nouthetic Studies, 2020), iv. 
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With the authorship established, it is relevant to elaborate upon the author 
himself. He is described as a “companion of Paul.” He was described by Paul as, “the 
beloved physician” (Col. 4:14). Luke is mentioned in other Pauline epistles (Col. 4:14; 

2 Tm. 4:11). Beyond the scriptures, it is conjecture to elaborate upon the identity of 
Luke. 

What is essential to the context of this discourse is Luke’s observation of the early 
followers of Jesus from the Gentiles’ vantage point. After all, the problem that the text 
presented was the discrimination against Hellenists. Moreover, because of his 
perspective, he scrutinized the prejudiced behavior of the Hebrews towards the Greek- 
speaking Jews. Beyond the facts provided in the Book of Acts, Colossians and 2 
Timothy, all else mentioned about the author is conjecture. “Whether or not Luke was a 
Jew or a Gentile is difficult to determine. On the one hand, there is evidence he was not 
familiar with some aspects of Jewish life and, therefore, could be a Gentile.” Finally, 
Luke is last mentioned occupying a “caring position” in that he rendered assistance to the 
Apostle Paul (2 Tm. 4:11). Overall, Luke can be suitably distinguished as a tending 
person in a specialized way, one who was an accomplice in the work of the ministry, and 


a religious historian. 


Function 
Acts is a two-part work of Luke’s account of the activities of Christ and the 


extension of Christ, the church (Acts 1:1, 2). More than that, Luke presented the dogma 


2 G. H. Twelftree, People of the Spirit: Exploring Luke’s View of the Church (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Baker Academic, 2009), 6. 
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of Acts by highlighting the missional countenance of the church. The salvific work of 


Christ only began in Jerusalem among the Jews but was intended to transcend that 
cultural boundary. Therefore, Acts conveys the hope of God’s people. “Luke sought to 
cultivate both acceptance (among informed seekers) and assurance (among questioning 
believers) that the Gentile mission and churches composed largely of Gentiles were at the 
center of God’s plan for this era.”!> Therein lies the point of this text; the disparity issue 
warranted resolving that hope among the Gentiles would remain alive. To this point, 
discrimination among believers is valueless to a discriminating society and obstructs the 
development of the church (Acts 6:1). The early church had to come to terms with its 
internal issues and did so by solving them internally. The incident of discrimination 
against the Hellenist widows did not go unnoticed or unresolved. Darrell Bock pointed 
out how the church had to be willing to accept constructive critique in order to grow 
beyond its prejudices. “Acts 6:1 — 6 portrays how they creatively accept appropriate 
criticism about the treatment of widows and then let those who raised the problem assist 
in solving it.”!* This proved that despite the internal problem, the church had the moral 


consciousness to regulate themselves. 


Historical Analysis 
The historical countenance of Acts 6:1-7 is that of a company of believers 


engaged in their “church-imposed” operations. More than that, they were a community 


'3'S. J. Strauss, “The Purpose of Acts and the Mission of God,” Bibliotheca Sacra 169, no. 673— 
676 (2012): 459. 


'4 Darrell L. Bock, A Theology of Luke and Acts: God's Promised Program, Realized for All 
Nations (Grand Rapids, MI: HarperCollins Christian Publishing, 2012), 312, ProQuest Ebook Central, 
http://ebookcentral.proquest.com/lib/dtl/detail.action?docID=5397522. 
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purposed to affect Christ’s agenda. This scenario placed the event in the city of Jerusalem 
(Acts 6:7). Respectfully called the holy city (Is. 52:1), Jerusalem was the home base for 
the operations of the church but was never intended to be the demarcation of the church’s 
undertaking. Jerusalem is conjoined by the Gospel of Luke and Acts, marked by 
Pentecost and the arising of the church (Acts 1:8; 2:1-21). Moreover, the prophesy and 
commission of Jesus for the early followers was only fulfilled in part, in Jerusalem (Acts 
1:8). It was intended to spread throughout the world, nevertheless. The overtone in Acts, 
however, was that of communicating the ministry of Jesus beyond the immediate Jewish 
community. Those adherents beyond Jerusalem would come to be identified as Greeks or 
Gentiles and, in some cases, Hellenists. Even though the non-residents were labeled as 
such, nevertheless, they were part of the church. Additionally, those Jews living outside 
Palestine were to be included in all the church’s endeavors, which included the common 
care of widows and others who were disadvantaged. This practice revealed the principle 
upon which the church stood. 

This text provides the groundwork of the Holy Spirit and the means for carrying 
out an all-inclusive and continuing ministry. However, the text exposed a predicament of 
disparity experienced by the Hellenists/hellénistai/eAAnviotai, a distinctive group of 
Jews, but not treated as such because of their “altered culture.” Hellenist was a forthright 
term and inherently divisive. Fundamentally, the term effected classism despite the 
religious ties between the Jews and Hellenists. “The term used in Acts (6:1; 9:29) to 
designate Jews living in Jerusalem but originally connected with Diaspora Judaism and 


characterized by the use of Greek as their principal language, especially for worship and 
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scripture.”’!> Diaspora means scattering, referencing Jews living outside of Palestine. This 
classification of Jewish residency is elaborated further in “Diaspora Judaism.” This 
identity evolved due to the scattering of the Jews under persecution. “There were two 
main reasons for the development of communities in the Diaspora. First, on occasion 
conquerors forcibly deported Jews. Pompey took hundreds of Jews to Rome as prisoners 
of war. Second, voluntary migration from Palestine to the Diaspora, arising from diverse 
motives, was highly significant.”!° This iteration is underscored by the fact cultural norms 
are assimilated relative to geographical locations. The adaptation to that includes 
contrasting languages despite the maintenance of primitive religion. Therefore, the 


Greek-speaking Jews were regarded as part of an “altered culture.” 


Beyond this notion was the impact of socio-political constructs among those Jews 
who relished their pedigree. “Jewish life was influenced by the social and political 
context of each community.”!’ Therefore, the challenge for Hellenists and Jews in 
Jerusalem was that of favorable reception. For the early church to reflect Christ’s passion 
for uniformity, Jews, Gentiles, and Greek-speaking Jews were to assimilate as one, reflect 
a universal paradigm, and advocate an undiluted Christology. To be sure, the pattern of 
behavior among this newly principled group of followers was to model transcending 


tradition, race and policy-practices, and effect “community.” 


> T. W. Martin, “Hellenists,” The Anchor Yale Bible Dictionary, vol. 3, ed. D. N. Freedman (New 
York, NY: Doubleday, 1992), 135. 


° PR. Trebilco, “Diaspora Judaism” in Dictionary of the Later New Testament and its 
Developments, eds. R. P. Martin and P. H. Davids (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 1997), 288. 


T Trebilco, “Diaspora Judaism,” 287. 
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Moreover, it is imprudent to consider the history surrounding the Book of Acts 
without bearing in mind the Jewish community against the backdrop of the state of 
Rome. This speaks to the political setting of the text. The extent of influence among the 
Jews was through “Jewish culture” rather than political power. However, the political 
establishment did not impel or inhibit the inner functions of the church community. This 
was just as much reality among Hellenists outside of Jerusalem as those who prided 
themselves of residency. “The purpose of Luke-Acts has often been understood as an 
attempt to establish a positive relation between Christianity and the Roman empire.”!® 
This relation was maintained mainly within the political context. 

With this being understood, the ideology of the early church proved effective and 
independent of diplomatic involvement. That is, despite the impositions upon the early 
Christians by the Roman government, there was self-governance within the socio- 
religious setting of the Jews. This was proved by the actions of the apostles in this text 


relative to equal treatment among those who were underprivileged. Self-governance will 


later become a model for religious, social, and economic liberation. 


Contextual Analysis 
Acts 6:1-7 sets within a context of amalgamation. This dispassionate ambiance 
was initiated with the outpouring of the Holy Spirit on Pentecost (Acts chapter two). The 
early Christian community organized with much passion and regard for each other, 


evidenced by their sharing and having all things common. Therefore, the author conveyed 


'8 G. Gilbert, “The List of Nations in Acts 2: Roman Propaganda and the Lukan Response,” 
Journal of Biblical Literature 121 (2002): 524. 
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a prototypical manifestation of the church. Richard Pervo expounded the context of Acts 
more pragmatically by acknowledging its problem and its purpose. He contended that 
Acts was to establish a Christology that reflected the universality of the church so that it 
would serve as a legitimate social group. It was to teach, preach, and demonstrate a 
theology free of controversy and ambiguity. This would become the primary means the 
church would establish its identity. “Acts certainly seeks to legitimate a social body 
comprising both “Jews” and Gentiles, and to do so by the erection and maintenance of a 
symbolic universe that includes theological views, notably a Christology.”!? The apostles 
were confronted with this realistic view as they encountered acts of discrimination from 
within the ranks of the first Christian body. The controversial moment presented in Acts 
6:1-7 did not reflect this Christology. Christology (the reflection of Christ’s love and care 
for the world) is the hallmark of the church, and the principle of Christology is to occupy 
the life of every believer and filter out to society. This includes leadership and 
subordinates, government, and citizenry. 

However, despite the overtone of sanctity and identity with Christ in the text, the 
church faced an ill-fated predisposition that threatened the integrity and future of the 
church, as Greek-speaking Jewish widows were disparaged. This was a matter of internal 
affairs that compounded the apostles’ challenges to establish the church further. Fitzmyer 
noted that the sanctity of the church did not exempt it from internal conflict even though 
the external pressure of existing within the Roman empire was evident. “The Lucan 


narrative has passed from an account of difficulties early Christians experienced from 


'9 RIL. Pervo, Acts: A Commentary on the Book of Acts, ed. H. W. Attridge (Minneapolis, 
MN: Fortress Press, 2009), 21-22. 
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external forces to difficulties within their community.”””° The difficulty the church faced 
was more social and moral rather than doctrinal. 

With all this in the balance, the followers of Christ were expected to incorporate all 
believers in their practice and progress. Their diligent comportment was to encompass 
several things: evangelism, social reform, “social security,” economic parity, community 
development, unconcealed collaboration, as well as allegiance to the gospel of Christ. 

Overall, the immediate group of followers was the prototype for unconditional 
social incorporation. The community concept in this text precipitated the common 
practice for universality. One of the ways for the church to exemplify this was to be fair 
in its dealings with all believers. In the case of the text, fairness eluded helpless widows. 

The context of Acts 6:1-7 is further noted for the organizing of “the seven” who 
would later become known throughout Christendom as deacons. Even though the context 
encompasses the selection and appointment of “the seven” (Acts 1:6, 7), the immediate 
concern of the text is that of choice-discrimination and must not be passed over (Acts 
6:1). “In the present passage, it is not clear whether the charitable distribution was 
confined to Christians or not; Acts 6:1 suggests that it was.””! This discourse intends to 
draw attention to the fact that the church needed to come to terms with its bias regarding 
pedigree. Therefore, the eventuation of deacons and the argument of charitable goods 


being exclusive for Christians is inferior to the problem the context presents. 


20 Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 343. 


1 C.K. Barrett, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles (Edinburgh, 
UK: T and T Clark, 2004), 169. 
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John Stott cited that the persisting clash between the traditional Jew and the 


transformed Jew was ongoing despite their ecclesiastical ties. His assessment exposed 
the collective will of Hellenists and Jews to maintain their cultural differences to the 
point of enmity. This discord was to have been dissolved through the salvation of Christ 
(Rom. 10:12; Gal. 3:28; Col. 3:11). “There had always, of course, been rivalry between 
these groups in Jewish culture; the tragedy is that it was perpetuated within the new 
community of Jesus who by his death had abolished such distinctions.””* Overall, the 
context of Acts is that of a group of remarkable people of varying cultures motivated for 


ministry through unity. 


Acts 6:1-7 Key Themes 
There are key themes essential to understanding the context of Acts 6:1-7 and 


the emphasis of this treatise. 


Church Growth and Development 

The undertone of Acts 6:1-7 is that of advancing the work of the ministry for the 
kingdom of God. It is the indicator of the effectiveness of the salvific work of Jesus 
Christ, the boundless enthusiasm of his followers, and the benefit of mutual goals. S. J. 
Strauss cited the growth of the church in Acts in this regard: 

Luke continued to use geography to move his plot forward. Almost immediately, 


one recognizes that Jerusalem, the destination of Jesus’ journey in Luke’s gospel, 
has transitioned to a different role in the larger context of Luke’s two volumes. 


22 J R.W. Stott, The Message of Acts: The Spirit, the Church and the World (Downers Grove, IL: 
InterVarsity Press, 1994), 121. 
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° 


‘The dramatic goal of volume one’ has become “the starting-point of volume two’ 
as the apostolic witnesses now radiate outward from Jerusalem.”* 


There was evidence of growth of the church numerically, but also geographically, 
spiritually, and socially. The problem cited in the text did not prevent such growth; it only 
contributed to its expansion. What is key is that the spiritual growth of the church was 
disproportionate to its outgrowth into other regions. The Gentile presence was a physical 
sign, but the issue of the Hellenists was the principal problem with the church’s spiritual 
maturation. The apostles methodically appointed reasonable leadership relative to the 
daily food administration and moved forward with ministering the word of God. With 
this being a process that pleased the community (Acts 6:5); the expansion of the church 


had manifold increase spiritually and numerically. 


Mission 

Christ’s concept of the church was one without demarcations. It transcended 
racial, cultural, societal, and economic stereotypes. It began with the Jews and eventuated 
towards the Gentile world beyond Jerusalem. This concept included meeting spiritual and 
material prerequisites. “At the center of his theology is the truth that mission to the 
Gentiles is the outworking of God’s ancient plan.”*4 Within this context, the church was 
to do more than preach and proselytize the world with the gospel of Christ, but to match 
the ministry of the word with meeting human needs (Acts 6:1). This classifies as practical 


theology, the undertaking of ministry beyond local preaching and teaching spaces. It is 


3 Strauss, “The Purpose of Acts and the Mission of God,” 446. 


°4 Strauss, “The Purpose of Acts and the Mission of God,” 448. 
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the practice of providing resources to save life over propagandizing the word of God to 
save souls. The issue of oppression has always been a moral issue and exists to this day. 
However, it took pressure from the more religious-minded base of society to force a 
moral issue into the political space and the arena of the church, both then and now in 
America. Allen Carden said, “The debate over the future of slavery could no longer be 
limited solely to politics. The poisonous passions becoming evident in the political arena 
were also taking root and spreading into fundamental aspects of American life, including 
the religious sphere.”*> Hence, the mission of the church is to also save America’s soul 


and prompt its society to serve humanity without stereotypical behavior. 


Social Justice 

The occurrence of discrimination against the Hellenists warranted protest. The 
gesture of complaint inferred the entreaty to be treated equally and provided with access 
to fair opportunity. The Hellenist widows were primarily disadvantaged because of their 
marital status; however, their disparagement was compounded by the mistreatment by 
individuals in charge of their fate (Acts 6:1). The church was to model righteousness as 
well as unite in a chorus of disapproval regarding unfairness in every respect. To preach 
against the injustice of the Roman government towards the church and not against the 
activity of injustice against the Hellenist widows would have been hypocritical. 


Therefore, the resounding undertone of the apostles calling the whole community 
together was a gesture towards social justice. John Polhill elaborated upon the injustice 
25 Allen Carden, Freedom's Delay: America's Struggle for Emancipation, 1776-1865 (Knoxville, 


TN: University of Tennessee Press, 2014), 135, ProQuest Ebook Central, 
http://ebookcentral.proquest.com/lib/dtl/detail.action?docID=1824111. 
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towards the Hellenist widows from the vantage point of apprehension. “There is no 
reason to picture a breach or separation in the total Christian community—only the sort 
of “distancing” created by natural linguistic and cultural differences. The “distancing” 


manifested itself in the very practical matter of the community’s charity.”° 


Certain cultural differences precipitate suspicion. The lack of understanding 
prevents respect and positive reception of different ethnic and social groups. When racial 
and economic tension are coupled with the acrimony of people who are in control of 
industry, government, education, law, jurisdictive matters, and social justice, is of utmost 
concern. Therefore, it takes the whole community working together to bring about social 


justice. 


Discipleship 

The great commission of the church (Mt. 28:19, 20) was to make disciples. This 
was Jesus’ direct charge to the first disciples who would later be labeled as apostles (Acts 
6:7). The activity of discipling the world presupposed living the life of Christ and not 
merely indoctrination concerning the gospel of Christ. “Disciple/uaOytm¢/mathétés 
means pupil or learner. It denotes an adherent who accepts discipline and training and 
makes such coaching a rule of life. The context of discipleship in Acts chapter six was to 
be understood with distinction. The Anchor Yale Bible Dictionary describes discipleship 
in a generalized fashion. “In Acts, the word “disciple” refers to the “Christians” (from 


Acts 6:1) nearly without exception.”?’ 


26 J.B. Polhill, Acts, vol. 26 (Nashville, TN: Broadman and Holman Publishers, 1992), 179. 


27H. Weder, “Disciple, Discipleship,” The Anchor Yale Bible Dictionary, vol. 2, ed. D. N. 
Freedman (New York, NY: Doubleday, 1992), 210. 
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Additionally, the term “disciple” over time became interchangeable with the term 
“church” and “Christian.” However, “disciple” is the working word in the text. “For 
Luke, the word ekk/lésia (‘church’) was of no special interest. Instead, he uses a variety of 
terms for the group of followers of Jesus. The word ‘disciples’ is the most common 
(twenty-seven times), though it is not used in Acts until Acts 6:1.”?8 Moreover, the 
principle of discipleship suggests conformance to the Christian education process. That 
is, the lessons taught are calculatedly applied. In the case of the text, the situation called 
for conformance to the teachings of Christ. Therefore, the apostles and the community 
moved awareness of discipleship to the practicality of discipleship. 

This discourse uses the term “church” interchangeably with the understanding that 
the same group is referred. Nevertheless, the theme of discipleship is emphasized. 
Furthermore, it is worthy to note the reference to “disciples” in the text is general 
followers of the church. However, they were not “the disciples” with relation to the 
apostles. The term “disciple” is a stronger word as it denotes conformance to the 
teachings of Jesus, whereas church can be generalized beyond passionate laborers in the 


faith. 


Community 
The rule of social life is that communal-minded people care for each other. The 
communal concept of the church (Acts 4:32-35) was that of material interest as well as 


friendship and familiarity (Acts 6:2). The people of the community were referred to as 


8 Twelftree, People of the Spirit: Exploring Luke’s View of the Church, 11. 
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friends (Acts 6:3). But how far did the distinction of this label go relative to the new 


group of followers of Christ? After all, they were distinguished as Jews and Hellenists. 

Friends/dd6eA@6c/adelphos generally denoted literal ties by birth and mutual ties 
within a culture. These individuals were distinguished by their respective cultures and 
languages. There is no indication in the text that inferred Hellenists were prevented 
association based on their geographic location. They were to have come together as one 
under the auspices of the “followers of Christ,” nevertheless. “To distinguish between 
Jews and Greeks was a commonplace in Second Temple Palestine.””? Contrary to that 
notion was the idea of putting an end to the status quo. 

Moreover, the effectiveness of the church and its benevolent endeavors was 
determined by their going beyond communal mindedness to that of profound 
relationships. Hence, collective endeavors without genuine relationships among those 


involved with the effort generally result in misfortune. 


Priority 

Preaching the gospel of Christ was tantamount to serving tables (Acts 6:2-4). 
Serving tables (distributing food for the poor) was significant, nevertheless. The apostles 
resolved to make saving souls and enlightening minds about the love of God for the 
world primacy on their agenda. Their theology was not situational to the extent that 
caring for the needy was abandoned. The context warranted attention for the care of the 


widows as well as the priority of the word of God. 


2° T. Rajak, The Book of Acts in Its First Century Setting: The Book of Acts in Its Palestinian 
Setting, vol. 4, eds. Bauckham and B. W. Winter (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, 1995), 3. 
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Character 

The problem presented in the text bespeaks the lack of rectitude among the 
unidentified individuals who were supervising the task of the daily food administration. 
Hence, the need for persons of upright disposition (Acts 6:3). Being full of the spirit 
inevitably prompts fair-minded conduct. Furthermore, the effect of the spirit is evident in 
the private and public life of the believer. Therefore, the morality of a person determines 
their character, not their feats. Moreover, for the church to act out of character, as did 
those who oversaw the food distribution, was to effect psychological injury to the very 
people that they were to serve, namely, the Hellenist widows. To wit, the whole of a 
person is not purely limited to their mental and physical attributes, but by their spiritual 
quality as well. 

Discrimination has psychological effects. That is, to have been discriminated 
against was to develop a suspicion about the guilty party. Hence, the church became 
suspect of using leadership that was biased. Dean Pinter said, “In the early church, the 
challenge of appropriate care for widows could easily have fractured their fellowship and 
stunted their effectiveness.”°° Therefore, raising awareness of discrimination helped 
“save” the church from self-destruction and further psychological offensiveness. From 
the vantage point of Blacks in America, it was their protest that contributed to saving 
America from destroying itself with segregation going unresolved. However, there 


remains psychological injury among those who experienced segregation firsthand. 


3° Dean Pinter, Acts (New York, NY: Harper Collins Christian Publishing, 2019), 162, ProQuest 
Ebook Central, http://ebookcentral.proquest.com/lib/dtl/detail.action?docID=6121614. 
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Prayer 


The apostles were acutely aware of their individual vulnerabilities and, therefore, 
evoked prayer into their resolve to affect the word of God with power (Acts 6:4). The 
practice of prayer was a custom the apostles learned during their days with Jesus (Lk. 
11:1; Mt. 6:6; 26:41). Therefore, the assertion of invoking divine assistance was a model 
for the entire Christian community, not just for the apostles. Moreover, the act of prayer 
in the text was to invoke divine assistance in the selection process as well as the process 


of distributing the food in the absence of the apostles. 


Religious Conviction 

The gravity of Acts 6:1-7 is the Christian faith, the belief in the virgin birth, 
death, burial, resurrection, ascension, and return of Jesus Christ. Verse seven placed 
emphasis on “the faith.” This is a clear reference to the Christian faith. Thus, “obedient 
to the faith” denoted operating on the principles established by the apostles. Martin, 
Reid, and Hawthorne maintained the rudiments of the Christian discipline is surmised 
in the phrase, “the faith.” 

So fundamental is faith that the term may be used to categorize the whole 

Christian way, and the expression “the faith” comes into being, not simply as a 

way of referring to the trust in Christ that is so basic, but as a means of drawing 

attention to the whole body of teaching and practice that characterizes the 

Christian group.*! 


Religious conviction looms large in the text because it encompasses the 


steadfastness of the apostles, the widows, and those who were chosen to oversee the 


3! L. Morris, “Faith,” in Dictionary of Paul and His Letters, eds. G. F. Hawthorne, R. P. Martin, and 
D. G. Reid (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 1993), 290. 
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affairs of food distribution. Hence, religious conviction is fervent and inflexible in every 
situation. Therefore, the use of this phrase in this text accentuated how believers 
embodied the faith. The discrimination in Acts 6:1-6 was along cultural lines. 
Consequently, the resolution called for a moral compass. The apostles represented that 
compass. “Guided by the intervention of the apostles, the community promptly resolves 
the issue by appointing members to ensure the equitable distribution of resources (6:2— 


6).”3* Consequently, the church put into practice not just salvation, but principle also. 


Protest 

It was the personal initiative of the Hellenist widows to affect their fate. This was 
done by public outcry to those who would entertain their grievance (Acts 6:1). They 
complained yoyyvop6c goggusmos, meaning to murmur or grumble. This endeavor 
precipitated greater structure to the work of the church and instigated the identity of 
devout men who eventually became the administrators of goodwill for those helpless 
individuals. This is the first incident of public outcry relative to a “system of operation.” 

Much concern centers on the foundation of the problem of Acts chapter six. It 
could be argued that the apostles were partly to blame for the situation as well as given 
credit for offering the solution to the problem. William Ramsay reflected upon the 
muteness of the author relative to who gave oversight to the food administration before 


the apostles affected the situation with more profound regulation. “It is not implied that 


the Apostles had previously served, but only that it was now found necessary to have 


3? Karl Allen Kuhn, The Kingdom According to Luke and Acts: A Social, Literary, and 
Theological Introduction (Ada, MI: Baker Academic, 2015), 100, ProQuest Ebook Central, 
http://ebookcentral.proquest.com/lib/dtl/detail.action?docID=3425682. 
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special officials charged with a duty which had hitherto been done in an unregulated and 
haphazard fashion’? David Bauer suggested that the early church was predisposed to 
prejudice despite the presence of the Apostles. “The Hellenists had their own synagogues 
in Jerusalem (6:9), and hence the narrator suggests that differences (and perhaps even 
contentions, cf. 22:2) existed between the Hebrews and Hellenists within Palestinian 
Judaism, and apparently these divisions found their way into the Church.”*4 The initial 
problem with early church prejudice was exposed by protest over the most basic human 
need. There was no indication that there was a shortage of resources, only a prejudiced 
disposition among those who had the resources in their charge. 

Subsequently, it was the protest of the Gentile widows that exposed the flaws in 
the “structure” to which the apostles eventually brought order. Moreover, it is worthy to 
note that there is no indication of any group identity or label among the widows other 
than “Hellenist.”” However, their voice of complaint was comprehensive. This type of 
public protest is now commonplace among nations with the freedom of speech and 
protest, but whose status remains exasperated. 

Therefore, given the understanding of these themes, this project has foundation 
and biblical reference to substantiate the notion that society and the church encounter 
disparagement and has instrumentality to move towards possible resolution. This can be 


actualized through plausible policies, calculated practice, and moral standards. Kevin 


33: W. M. Ramsay, Pictures of the Apostolic Church: Its Life and Thought (Philadelphia, PA: 
Sunday School Times Company, 1910), 52. 


34 David R. Bauer, The Book of Acts as Story: A Narrative-Critical Study (Grand Rapids, MI 
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Giles said, “Jesus gave no directions as to how his followers should be led after his 
departure. He did, however, on a number of occasions speak plainly on the distinctive 
nature of leadership to be exercised by his disciples.”*> Hence, the converted spirit of the 
members of the church should be reflective of a general understanding as to how the 
church should be presented to the world. The church has the responsibility to advocate 
for diversity and justice, not just preach salvation and grace. This is the discourse of 
restoration, and it is the undertone of Acts 6:1-6. “The establishment of social justice, 
inclusion of the Gentiles, and healing of the marginalized were characteristics of 


restoration language.”*° Protest in and of itself is the language of restoration. 


Detailed Analysis 
The text under study presents several terms and one phrase that warrant 
expounding for a plausible interpretation. They are the following: Hellenist, Hebrews, 
widow, the Twelve, Jerusalem, apostle, full, and Spirit. 
A Hellenist (EAAnviotnc) is “a Greek-speaking Jew in contrast to one speaking a 
Semitic language. The Greek-speaking Jews were basically Jewish in culture and 


religion, but they had adopted certain customs typical of the larger Greco-Roman world 


35 Kevin Giles, Patterns of Ministry among the First Christians: Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged (Eugene, OR: Wipf and Stock Publishers, 2017), 20, ProQuest Ebook Central, 
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in which many of them lived.”3’ Hebrews (EBpaioc, Hebraios) is “the oldest ethnic name 
for a Jew or the Jewish people— ‘a Hebrew’ (Phil. 3:5).’”*® 

A widow (pa, chéra) is a woman who has lost her husband due to death and 
had not remarried. The consequence was generally destitution. By tradition, they were 
cared for communally (Acts 6:1). The principle of caring for widows is referenced by 
Jesus, and later by Apostle James (Mk. 12:40; Lk. 20:47; Jas. 1:27). 

“The Twelve” generally refers to the immediate Disciples of Christ. (Mt. 10:14; 
26:14; Mk. 3:13—19; 4:10; 6:7; 9:35; 14:10; Lk. 6:12—16; 8:1; 9:1; 18:31). Matthias was 
chosen to replace Judas Iscariot who betrayed Jesus (Acts 1:23-26). “These Twelve are 
then also the “sent ones” (apostoloi). It can be said that although every one of the Twelve 
was a disciple, not every disciple belonged to the Twelve and was an apostle.’”*? 

Jerusalem is recognized as the “City of David,” the home of the temple (first and 
second), the center of Judaism and Christianity, the place of Jesus’ death and resurrection, 
and the birthplace of the church. “Jerusalem is best known as the “holy city” (Is. 52:1).*° 

Apostle (4nd0t0A0¢, apdstolos) means to send; one sent. A disciple originally 


chosen by Jesus, an eyewitness of Jesus’ life, ministry, and resurrection. “Only those who 


had been with Jesus from the beginning of his ministry to his resurrection were qualified 


37 J. P. Louw and E. A. Nida, Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament: Based on 
Semantic Domains (New York, NY: United Bible Societies, 1996), 134-135. 
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to be his apostolic witnesses (Acts 1:21—22).”4! By and large, an apostle was an 


ambassador-representative of Christ (Acts 6:6). 

Full of the Spirit is understood to mean the infilling and jurisdiction of the Holy 
Spirit within a believer. Concerning the “seven” (6:3-5), the phrase denoted individuals 
of character and moral fiber produced by the Spirit of God within themselves. The 
distinction of the “Holy Spirit” is marked by the capitalization of the term; hence, the 
person of the Holy Spirit is referenced. The term full (xAjpy¢ plérés), means complete. 
Therefore, the seven men chosen to serve the tables lived a reputable life possessed with 


the Holy Spirit. 


Synthesis 

Acts 6:1-7 conveys the beginning of church organization under the auspices of a 
system of leadership. This text is the foundation for church development, organization, 
authority, and conflict resolution. The passage is delineated in the following synthesis. 
Acts 6:1-7 reads: 


Now during those days, when the disciples were increasing in number, the 
Hellenists complained against the Hebrews because their widows were being 
neglected in the daily distribution of food. And the twelve called together the 
whole community of the disciples and said, “It is not right that we should neglect 
the word of God in order to wait on tables. Therefore, friends, select from among 
yourselves seven men of good standing, full of the Spirit and of wisdom, whom 
we may appoint to this task, while we, for our part, will devote ourselves to prayer 
and to serving the word.” What they said pleased the whole community, and they 
chose Stephen, a man full of faith and the Holy Spirit, together with Philip, 
Prochorus, Nicanor, Timon, Parmenas, and Nicolaus, a proselyte of Antioch. 
They had these men stand before the apostles, who prayed and laid their hands on 
them. The word of God continued to spread; the number of the disciples increased 
greatly in Jerusalem, and a great many of the priests became obedient to the faith. 


41 W. A. Elwell and P. W. Comfort, Tyndale Bible Dictionary (Wheaton, IL: Tyndale 
House Publishers, 2001), 96. 
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The Assessment of the Church Delineated 


The growth and development of the Church became evident in a variety of ways. 
The disciples were increasing in number (v. 1). The number of the disciples increased 
greatly in Jerusalem (v. 7). Also, the organization of the church began to evolve. The 
twelve called together the disciples’ whole community (v 2). The information shared by 
the disciples pleased the whole community (v 5). As a result, the apostolic authority of 
the Church evolved and community organizing began (v. 2). The Selection of Supervisors 
established “The Seven” (v. 6). The seven consisted of Stephen, Philip, Prochorus, 
Nicanor, Timon, Parmenas, and Nicolaus, the proselyte. The seven consisted of 
individuals of good standing, full of the Spirit and of wisdom (v.3). The role of the seven 
was the continued spreading of the Word of God, the Gospel of Jesus Christ (v.7). 

As the development and organization of the Church was established, problems 
were presented. There was discrimination and the formation of factions (v. 1), poverty (v. 
1), activist agenda (v.1), cultural conflict between Hellenists and Hebrews (v. 1). The 
resolution for the Church consisted of equal representation (v. 3), management and 
administration (v. 3), sanctity (individuals of good reputation; full of the Spirit and 


wisdom vv. 3-5), prayer (v. 6.), and the ministry of the word (v. 7). 


Summary 
As a result of the in-depth analysis of the text (Acts 6:1-7), it is conceivable that 
the early followers of Christ had issues with assimilation and fairness. It is typical of 
varying cultures to disagree on matters of policy, economics, social norms, and religious 
practices. However, dissention can be injurious to those who are weak and defenseless. 
The Hellenist widows were demarcated and exploited but engaged in a model of protest. 


There were no litigation measures working in their favor because this was not a matter 
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for the state of Rome. Conversely, they were privy to the effects of raising awareness 
about the unfair treatment they were experiencing. 

It is noticeable that this scenario took place in Jerusalem. Despite the reputation 
for being the “holy city” (Is. 52:1), the identity of the city and its inhabitants did not 
coincide. The actions of those in charge of the “common goods” (6:1) were mendacious 
towards those whom they regarded as unimportant. Therefore, their actions were 
reflected as inconsequential. 

For this reason, the first noticeable problem the Christian community encountered 
was economic disparity. The most basic need of the widows was resources for sustenance 
and survival. They were financially inviable. Moreover, it is conceivable that they were 
devoid of family care. Luke regarded their set of circumstances in conjunction with 
establishing what would later become identified as the diaconate-organized servanthood. 
Additionally, he cited the apostles’ emphasis on the importance of people despite their 
social or economic status in society and the priority of the gospel of Jesus Christ. “Luke 
devoted considerable attention in Acts to the selection of a new set of church leaders. 
Overworked with a variety of responsibilities, the twelve apostles proposed a division of 
labor to ensure care for the Hellenist (Greek-speaking) widows in the church’s daily 
distribution of food and alms.”4* The new church leaders would later become outstanding 
in the history of the church, particularly Stephen (the first martyr of the church) and 
Phillip, otherwise known as “Phillip the evangelist.” 

Furthermore, the intuition of the apostles proved effective in choosing individuals 


from among the culture of the widows. It is perceptible their familiarity with the Greek 


*# Elwell and Comfort, Tyndale Bible Dictionary, 363. 
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language and Greek-speaking culture made it amenable for communication. Craig 
Blomberg underscored the advantage of establishing leadership with cultural 
understanding. “In any event, the call for the Hellenistic Jewish-Christian community to 
choose leaders from among themselves to meet their own needs demonstrates wisdom in 
supporting indigenous leadership for a neglected group.”*? The initiative pleased the 
Hellenists and Jews (Acts 6:5), thus, the whole community came to terms with the 
problem and the solution. This was more effective because Hellenist leadership was 
included in solving the problem. Moreover, there was no indication of reciprocating 


acrimony by the Hellenist who were placed in charge of the food administration. 


The idea in the text is that of effecting positive change, to establish a system that 
accounts for parity among believers and people of society. This is distinguishable by 
collaborative efforts on the part of all parties. The proposal of the apostles pleased the 
people. The term “pleased” (Gpgoxw aréskd) denotes adaptation. Subsequently, all parties 
adapted to the newfound means of discouraging disparity and exercising fairness. 

Centuries have witnessed the practice of economic disparity. It has been prevalent 
to the extent society places emphasis upon social classes (lower class, middle class, and 
upper class). This untoward labeling only exacerbates the deprived people of society, 
many of whom are adherents to the faith. In addition to this, public policies that favor the 
affluent population of society further intensifies the complaints of the disfavored 
community. The model set forth in the text is good for those who are victims of 


demarcation as well as those who are in the position to make policy. Otherwise, the fight 


8 C. L. Blomberg, Neither Poverty nor Riches: A Biblical Theology of Material Possessions, vol. 
7, ed. D. A. Carson (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 1999), 169. 
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against principalities, powers, and spiritual wickedness in high places will continue 
without scrutiny. Faith in God--religion must become practical. That is, verbiage is not 
enough motivation to inspire an oppressed people. In the context of this discourse, this is 
evidenced among African American people who are self-determined. Antipas Harris 
indicated that faith must be lived and enacted in real time. “A faith that comforted and 
emboldened an enslaved people is the faith that we must rediscover.’“4 In other words, 
the church must continue its assault on racial discrimination against Black people. 
Otherwise, the catalyst for racial resolution is left to chance. Walter Earl Fluker added, 
“To continue to employ the concept of race as though it were a scientific fact simply 
reinforces and encourages historical oppression and divisiveness on the basis of skin 
color.’ 

A good question to ask is where does Luke put God in the scheme of the text? For 
that matter, how does it correspond with the African American context? The African 
American has suffered 400 years of oppression without satisfactory reconciliation. Is 
providence in this scheme of things? History has proved occurrences in time are not 
happenstance but are of mysterious makings or allowances of Almighty God. In the text, 
God allowed the exposure of the problem, provided the wisdom for the resolution, and 
guided the process. The cries of disenfranchised Hellenist widows were heard by the right 


people. The individuals of good standing, full of the Spirit and of wisdom were not 


44 Antipas L. Harris, Js Christianity the White Man's Religion?: How the Bible Is Good News for 
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present by chance, but by divine arrangement. And the apostles were equipped with the 
Spirit of God and exercised prudence to implement a process that prompted equality. “In 
Luke-Acts, the most important character is arguably the God who never appears but who 
in various ways directs the action, and with reference to whom all of the narrative 
unfolds.’*° 

Finally, the problem and consequence of the text substantiate the fact that there 
is nothing in the human experience that is impervious to the power of God. For this 


reason, the church can continue operating against the backdrop of unanimity and retain 


hope for the “church of Christ” to be actualized. 


Reflection 

What will inspire the African American in the scheme of things is the divine 
orchestration of God. That is, God’s instrumentation for conflict resolution and 
disparagement is in the making. From the vantage point of Black people, the effort of 
self-determination infers collective drive. For Black people in America, personal 
contribution to their fate is paramount. The episode in this text can be placed in any 
socio-economic context where disparity, exploitation, and demarcation are practiced. 
Time will reveal divinely arranged resolutions for a long-standing problem. The words of 
Henry Louis Gates undergirds this notion and surmises Black fate in this fashion, “Out of 
that commitment to help their own, Black churches built upon the framework broadly 
known as the social gospel: Christianity’s attempt to address social and economic 


problems, drawing upon the tenets of the Bible to scale these persistent, seemingly 


46 Johnson, “Book of Luke-Acts,” 405. 
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unmovable mountains.’ The presence of God within the consecrated human spirit tells 
us when something is not right, especially in a situation of discrimination. Therefore, if 
the situation will be changed, the cause behind it should be challenged. This notion 
references what Richards, E. Randolph, and Richard James calls the exercise of 
individualism. “Boundaries usually denote “limitations,” which we instinctively want to 
challenge”.*® This is precisely what the Hellenist widows did in order to get their rights 
acknowledged. This is precisely what African Americans must do until equality in 


America is actualized. 


47 Henry Louis Gates, Jr., The Black Church: This Is Our Story, This Is Our Song (New York, NY: 
Penguin Press, 2021), 113-114. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The Reconstruction Era (1865-1877) presented the greatest opportunity for 
America relative to reconciling with African Americans for the most reprehensible act the 
country had ever engaged in against a particular race of people: slavery. The 
institutionalization of slavery and the enslavement of the Africans, which spanned 246 
years (1619-1863), is the pretext for unsolved racism, discord, cultural tension between 
White and Black races, and economic disparity that African Americans have constantly 
experienced well into the twenty-first century. 

“The first enslaved Africans arrived in the Americas from Africa in the early 
1500s. The transatlantic slave trade was made illegal in the United States in 1808 and 
continued in other parts of the Americas until 1870. Estimates of the number of people 
captured and transported during those 430 years vary. Reasonable estimates place the 
figure between 20 and 30 million.”! Samuel Moki further iterated the perpetuation of 


slavery by citing the government’s role in adding insult to the injury of slavery. “Of all 


' Leary, Joy DeGruy, and Randall Robinson, Post Traumatic Slave Syndrome: America's Legacy 
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the other design components of racism, the government’s active role was unique in that it 
accorded racism the legitimacy it badly needed to last for a very long time.”” 

Reconstruction was designed to incorporate free African Americans into the 
governmental, political, educational, and economic structure of America. This initiative 
was in consequence of the American Civil War (April 12, 1861 — May 9, 1865). Herein, 
Reconstruction was the dawn of a new era in the life of “young America,” and would 
prove the true disposition of the nation regarding freedom and democracy. 

The Civil War was instigated over the institution of slavery. The southern states 
were impervious to the concept of abolition, whereas the northern states vied for a more 
perfect union and the abandonment of the inhumane treatment of slaves. Several 
southern states seceded from the union, mainly over the perceived loss of pecuniary 
profit due to abolition. Therefore, they continued to effect slavery despite the 
ramifications of the Civil War so much so that the news of freedom was withheld by 
“confederates” as much as possible. “News of the proclamation did not reach every 
enslaved person immediately or in the same way. Many found out roughly at the same 
time as their owners, long before Union troops arrived to liberate them.” As a result, 
“confederate states” were formed, which included Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, North Carolina, Virginia, Arkansas, and 


Tennessee. These states vehemently contended for states’ rights. This concept assumed 
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the notion of “two nations in one,” and inevitable military conflict. In the middle of the 
quarrel was the fate of African Americans. White supremacy still held on long after the 
Emancipation Proclamation. This dominant action was cited by Louis Hughes, “Yet 
they still held us.”* However, their good fortune of freedom and the experience of the 
ideals of America, such as equality, democracy, and upward mobility would come, but 
came at the expense of the lost lives of the many fighting soldiers and the goodwill of 
brave politics. 

After political deviation between the Union and the Confederacy, the Civil War 
convened with the Union Army responding to the confederate forces seizing Fort 
Sumpter in South Carolina and ended with the surrender of Robert E. Lee to Ulysses S. 
Grant on April 9, 1865. The consequence of the war was 620,000 lives lost in battle, a 
monetary cost of approximately five billion in 1865-dollar value, and southern states left 
in economic ruin. “At the time of the Civil War slaveholders held the most valuable 
financial asset in the United States. Cumulatively the enslaved were valued at almost $4 
billion which was more than the value of all the railroads, factories and banks 
combined.”> Consequently, possessors of land and damaged property as well as former 
slave owners vied for recovery, and ex-slaves vied for plausible inclusion. Such inclusion 
required a plethora of advocates working together. 

Subsequently, the recovery from the war was the fiscal establishment of former 


slaves who were first victims of slavery, war, and targets of disenfranchisement. America 
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was on the threshold of becoming united but faced a challenging road ahead. Freedom 
took on a more practical but more challenging meaning. Allen Carden said, “Now the 
words applied to all men— not as many Americans, North and South, had once believed, 
to whites only. A new dawn of freedom had arisen, but there was so much more yet to be 
done.’”® Additionally, erstwhile slaves were in economic competition with southern 
Whites who queried about their financial viability. Therefore, the racial divide continued 
and left America with the question on how to rebuild the South and simultaneously 
integrate African Americans into the allotment of government resources. This 
predicament precipitated the need to provide money to upstart former slaves. More than 
that, it precipitated the need to regulate the distribution of resources. To see how Blacks 
were treated was to “follow the money.” The Freedman’s Bureau (1865-1872) was 
established to help struggling Whites and freed Blacks recover. In the beginning, this 
initiative found Blacks and Whites as justifiable recipients of financial aid. However, the 
political expediency and surreptitious ways of the Southern states, which controlled their 
economic fate, undermined the good intentions of the United States government. The 
Freedman’s Bureau was manipulated, and Blacks were relegated to sharecropping the 
land of former slave owners and consequently exploited relative to economic gain. 
Despite the pledge of Reconstruction, it warranted scrutiny in several areas. First, 
it called for reflection upon the mockery made of Black people who were removed from 
their native land, Africa. Black people had their names changed to identify with their 


slave masters while separated from families, forced into free labor, disparaged to non- 
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human status, bartered like merchandise, lynched, and subjugated to live in inhumane 
conditions. Secondly, it merited plausible legislation that would criminalize the 
continuation of sadistic treatment towards Blacks. Thirdly, it necessitated political 
backing from the executive branch of the United States government. Fourthly, it called 
for safety measures against the possible failure of Reconstruction due to White 
supremacy. Lastly, it required raising awareness of the possibilities and advantages of 
cultural amalgamation in a young nation struggling with its identity and economy. 

The implementation of Reconstruction precipitated financial recovery for the 
nation and affected the immediate wellbeing of the oppressed people of society. During 
this era, Blacks benefited from several things such as elections to public office, the 
purchase of land, U. S. citizenship, equal protection under the law, reasonable 
representation in the U. S. Congress and Senate, the right to education, and the 
redistribution of wealth. On the other hand, Reconstruction became a problem in that it 
inhibited profitable enterprises for the powers that be. It presented the collapse of the 
Confederacy and generated the “fear of Black Power.” The antipathy of nonconformists 
in this regard precipitated Jim Crow, Black suffrage, marginalization, lynching, domestic 
terrorism, taxation, and continual injustice. These phenomena reflect the short life of 
Reconstruction. This section will examine several things: the ideology of Reconstruction, 
the context of Reconstruction, the post-Civil War initiatives, the key players of 
Reconstruction, the establishment of the African American community, the economic 
impact of Reconstruction, the failure of Reconstruction, and the enduring consequences 


of the demise of Reconstruction. 
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The Ideology of Reconstruction 


America was founded on the principles of freedom, independence, and unity. 
However, the actuality of these principles was a hard-fought effort constitutionally and 
materially. The country fought for independence from Great Britain in the American 
Revolutionary war (1775-1783). The result of the war was a democratic existence that 
allowed the nation to develop its own politics, religious expressions, government, 
military, communication mechanism, industry, and economy. Nearly a century later, 
America underwent inner conflict, which precipitated the Civil War. The pretext for this 
war was the same as that of the American Revolutionary War: freedom, self- governance, 
and unity. Allen C. Guellzo iterated the quest for self-government was a civilized matter. 
He writes: 

The Revolution was in large measure the response of the Americans to a British 

ultimatum to surrender that self-government. Self-government meant that political 

sovereignty originated in the people, who possessed all the competence required 
for governing, and who should be free from having to cringe before aristocrats or 
beg their bread from wealthy landowners.’ 

The Civil War carried the same principle, without which the objective of equality 
was impractical. Therefore, the Civil War regarded the politics to which the nation would 
abide. Such political views varied among the unified Northern states in contrast to the 
“confederate” South. These political interests implicated individual state control, the 
argument over the abolition and retention of slavery, and the nation’s economy. This was 


the dominant dispute from the beginning to the end of the war and edged its way into the 


narrative of Reconstruction. Ferrell writes that “Americans during Reconstruction argued 
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and fought tenaciously over these issues, which often took attention away from the battle 
over Reconstruction, as well as dividing the always splintered Republicans. Many voters 
cared more about the war’s economic legacy than its ideological repercussions, a fact that 
pragmatic political leaders had to face.”® 

The notion of state control in the southern region favored the benefit of the slave 
industry, whereas the northern region espoused the view of liberation and inclusion of 
African Americans. The undertone of abolition was that of morality. However, moral 
consciousness could not be legislated. Therefore, slavery was practiced without any 
constitutional justification. To be precise, it was the victory of the North over the South 
in the Civil War, the introduction of Reconstruction, and the Thirteenth Amendment that 
effected the “language” of freedom, equality, and concepts that were germane to the 
Declaration of Independence. The Thirteenth Amendment declared all men to be free, 
equal, and unrestricted by chattel slavery. However, the opposing disposition of the South 
meant African Americans were vulnerable before and after the Civil War. Therefore, with 
lawful support Blacks were free but needed immediate civil rights, rights that would 
afford Blacks property to develop for sustenance, protection by law and political 
representation. Therefore, the ideology of Reconstruction was to eradicate slavery and 


progressively get the whole of America united among all races. 


The Context of Reconstruction 
For the United States of America to live up to the true meaning of its creed that 


all men are created equal, it was necessary for the framework to reflect this principle. 
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This framework would involve all three branches of government. President Abraham 
Lincoln desired to “save the union” as well as advance the nation. Freeing slaves would 
also help contribute to the union army and the establishment of Black presence in 
America. “As Lincoln noted in his Second Inaugural Address, slavery was the root 
cause of the war. If there were to be peace, the future of slavery as an institution in the 
United States had to be addressed once and for all by constitutional means.” Abraham 
Lincoln was not alone. He was surrounded by advocates of freedom for slaves. One of 
the most dominant advocates for abolition was Frederick Douglas. 

However, Douglas’ argument for freedom was with broader context. His 
viewpoint was that of free African Americans allying with President Lincoln during the 
war and, consequently, participating in their own liberation. For the president, this would 
be a diplomatic move that would increase the chances of Union victory. In fact, “From 
the start of the war, like other abolitionists in and out of government, Frederick Douglas 
bellowed for President Lincoln to let black men fight in the U S Army.”!° One year 
before the Civil War ended, President Lincoln signed the Emancipation Proclamation 
(January 1, 1863). This further precipitated a political advantage for the North, as the 
Executive authority was in favor of abolition and post-war reconstruction. 

Furthermore, Reconstruction warranted legislative support. While the United 
States constitution failed to employ the term “slavery,” the amendments to the 


constitution did. Subsequently, the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Amendments 
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addressed the freedom of slaves, lawful protection of freed slaves, and voter 
participation, respectively. The Fourteenth Amendment established civil and legal rights 
to Blacks born or neutralized in the United States. The Fifteenth Amendment warranted 
Blacks voting rights. Therefore, with the legislative branch of government ratifying the 
amendments, Blacks gained political clout, which later became widespread. Richard 
Valelly notes that, “Rapid activation of black collective action by entrepreneurs located 
in all-black institutions occurred.”!! 

The judicial branch of the United States was crucial to the process. However, the 
Supreme Court undermined the amendments through its address of the Enforcement Act 
and the Civil Rights Act of 1875. The Civil Rights Act of 1875 provided Blacks equal 
access to public places, eateries, and mass transit. The Enforcement Act ensured 
government intervention in the event Blacks’ voting rights, participation in judiciary 
processes, and the right to hold public office were threatened. The highest court in the 
land contended the United States Congress could not override the authority of the states 
and, therefore, declared the Civil Rights Act of 1875 unconstitutional based upon the 
Fourteenth Amendment. Ferrell writes that “Unfortunately for the long-term 
accomplishments of the radicals, the Enforcement Act and the Civil Rights Act ran into a 
Supreme Court which, like most postwar Americans, was guided by a devotion to state- 
based federalism and a general lack of interest in and even opposition to racial 


equality.””!? 
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Therefore, the situation surrounding Reconstruction presented a context of limited 
collaboration among the powers of government that could make a difference, coupled 
with the South vying to have exclusive state control. The nation was the “divided states 
of America,” as all three branches of government were not in unanimity. The ruling of 
the Supreme Court presented a setback to the progress of incorporation and equality for 


Black people; a setback that took another century to overcome. 


The Benefits of Reconstruction 

The residual effects of the Civil War included Reconstruction amendments, 
which, by some means, presented possibilities for economic gain for African Americans. 
However, the foundation for the Reconstruction amendments is essentially the United 
States Bill of Rights. The Bill of Rights is the first ten amendments of the U. S. 
Constitution. Such amendments warranted civil rights to all American citizens. However, 
prior to 1863, slaves were only considered as property, less than human and, therefore, 
had no rights. Regarding this bill, Amar explains that while “Originally drafted to protect 
the general citizenry from a possibly unrepresentative government, the Bill has been 
pressed into the service of protecting vulnerable minorities from dominant social 
majorities.”!3 With the abolition of slavery and the effort of the U. S. government to 
incorporate ex-slaves, the Bill of Rights postulated amendments that would make 
freedmen rightful citizens. There were three key amendments to the U. S. Constitution 


relative to Reconstruction. 
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The first key amendment was the Thirteenth Amendment. “The law that freed the 


slaves” was the antithesis to the economic gain of slaveholders who benefited from the 
free labor of black slaves. The proverbial monetary playing field took on a different 
dimension; as ex-slaves were put in position to become prospective employees. The 
change they feared the most was future parity with people they once categorized as 
property. According to Ferrell, 
The end of the war brought not only troops, farmlands, and homes destroyed by 
battling armies but also the carrying out of Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation 
in Southern states, as well as the Thirteenth Amendment. As joyous as freedom 
was for freed men, women, and children of the South, a world without slavery 
was “a world upside down” for White Southerners who traditionally distrusted 
change. !4 
Secondly, the Fourteenth Amendment provided equal protection under the law. 
Congress ratified the law in 1886 and provided all individuals born in the United States 
or those who acquired citizenship through the naturalization process, equal rights despite 
race. African American citizens were to be treated in the same manner as others. The 
context of this law encompassed the right to employment and fair wages. The ex-slaves 
were put in a position to barter their services for hire, manage their incomes, and own 
their destinies. Even though the amendment affected the proceeds of anti-abolitionists, 
the abolition of chattel slavery freed black people to do several things. For example, it 
allowed them to obtain income for themselves, gave them the ability to develop their own 
material goods, endowed them with the advantage of agricultural development, and 


paved the way for the acknowledged legitimacy of Black humanity and quality and, 


subsequently, the establishment of the African American community. Amar states that 
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“The complimentary phrase in the 1866 amendment— ‘privileges or immunities of 
citizen’— indicates a subtle but real shift of emphasis, reflecting a vision more liberal 
than republican, more individualistic than collectivist, more private than public, more 
negative than positive.”!> Otherwise, the amendment prohibited states from divesting 
freedmen from life, liberty, due judicial process, and ownership of property. 

The third amendment—the Fifteenth Amendment—was the third immediate 
Reconstruction Law ratified on February 3, 1870. It granted African Americans the right 
to vote. This was the most powerful means by which Blacks could control their destiny. 
The amendment was met with much resistance, particularly by President Abraham 
Lincoln’s successor, Andrew Johnson. However, the history-changing legislation 
encountered more congressional support than not. This amendment also made provisions 
for African Americans to candidate for public office. Valelly writes of how “Congress 
moved to establish widespread black suffrage despite Johnson’s opposition. Between 
1866 and December 1876, the percentage of all black adult males eligible to vote 
suddenly shot up from .5 percent to 80.5 percent, with all of the increase in the former 
Confederacy. The first reconstruction, as it is sometimes called, was well underway.”!° 

For the most part, these key amendments were the political arsenal afforded to the 
direct descendants of slaves who had to create their revenue stream, acquire land, and 
establish their place in the free world. Moreover, these amendments were the residual 


effects of the Civil War and the steadfastness of fair-minded politicians relative to 
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reconciling nearly two and a half centuries of slavery and oppression. Key to this process 
were individuals who were fundamental to the development of Reconstruction. 

Thaddeus Stevens (1792-1868) was a United States Representative from 
Pennsylvania. As an abolitionist, Stevens vehemently argued against slavery and the 
Confederacy, and advocated securing equal rights for former slaves. He was essentially 
an antagonist to President Andrew Johnson and his “pro-south agenda,” even to the 
extent of proposing to prosecute the President for violating his oath of office. To this 
point, “Stevens was most widely known for his role in engineering the 1868 
impeachment of Andrew Johnson, nominally for violating the Tenure of Office Act, but 
really for failing to lead a program of Reconstruction that was acceptable to Congress.”!” 
The Tenure of Office Act was established to restrict the power of the President relative to 
removing officeholders without the accord of the Senate. Additionally, Stevens sat on the 
Committee on Ways and Means. This Ways and Means Committee assumed the 
responsibility of writing taxes for the U. S. House of Representatives. One of the many 
revenue-raising measures was rendering assistance to disadvantaged Americans. In the 
context of the Reconstruction Era, disadvantaged Americans mainly meant African 
Americans. Stevens was also an advocate for economic equality. 

Charles Sumner (1811-1874), a United States Senator from Massachusetts, was 
the chief leader in the Senate during Reconstruction and advocate for equality for ex- 
slaves. He was essential to defeating “discrimination after freedom,” particularly 


combatting reversed ownership of land for Black people who were apportioned land after 
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the Civil War. As Sumner was “Fully committed to the idea of equality, he supported 


Black testimony in federal courts, equal pay for Black troops, and desegregation of 
streetcars in Washington, D.C., as well as an end to segregated schools and to public 
discrimination on the basis of race.”!® Even though Sumner failed to live to see 
Reconstruction to its zenith, its residual effect was equality for African Americans. 
Moreover, even though Stevens and Sumner were White, they were key to 
Reconstruction for Blacks. 

The congressional acts of Reconstruction precipitated elections for African 
Americans to serve in the House of Congress. Henry Louis Gates, Jr., quoting Historian 
Eric Foner’s estimation, indicated “under Congressional Reconstruction some two 
thousand black men were elected or appointed to public office.”!? This accomplishment 
produced several outstanding advocates for change including Hiram Rhodes Revels, 
Robert Elliott, Joseph Rainey, Benjamin Sterling Turner, and Richard Cain, just to 
mention a few. These were Black representatives in Congress and the Senate, 
respectively. Rightfully, these individuals vied for amends for centuries of economic 
oppression of Black people: 

Hiram Revels (September 27, 1827 — January 16, 1901) was the first African 
American United States senator. He was a native of Aberdeen, Mississippi, a preacher, 
the presiding elder of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, and educator who 
advocated civil rights for Black people. What is more, he replaced Jefferson Davis, the 


leader of the confederate South, as representative of Mississippi. His election by the 
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Mississippi legislature posed a threat to the White-controlled economy of Mississippi 
because his advocacy for empowerment and education for African Americans would 
eventuate to economic independence for Blacks. 

What is interesting in this instance is the confederacy was unwavering with 
regards to slavery, which provided free labor and a White-controlled environment for 
the South. Antithetical to that was the concept of the North permeating the South with 
the notion of “United States,” freedom, justice, education, the pursuit of happiness and 
independent lifestyle of all Americans, including Blacks who, since Abolition, were 
classified as United States citizens. 

Robert Brown Elliott of South Carolina (1842-1884) is best known for the Ku 
Klux Klan Act, which directly addressed the obstruction of the equal rights protection 
under the law and due process for African Americans. This bill became significant to 
deterring voter intimidation, which affected the political outcome of Blacks in office. He 
was multilingual—speaking Spanish, French and English—and such aptitudes made him 
a force in congress when arguing cases for constitutional rights. Furthermore, Brown’s 
argument for the enforcement of the Ku Klux Klan Act accounted for the indictment of 
Klansmen who were culpable of violating the “duties of the government,” which 
protected freedmen.”° 

Joseph Hayne Rainey (June 21, 1832 — August 1, 1887) served as the first African 
American in the United States House of Representatives. As a representative from South 
Carolina, he became the first African American to preside over the House of 


Representatives as Speaker pro tempore and served as the longest serving Black 
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congressman during the Reconstruction Era. Rainey was important to the Reconstruction 
Era because of his appointment to the Freedmen’s Affairs Committee. Congress 
established this committee in 1865 to ensure the establishment of former Black slaves in 
society with basic material needs such as land, food, hospitalization, and education. 

Moreover, the Freedmen’s Affairs Committee oversaw the instigation of historic 
Black colleges and most importantly, banking and labor contracts. The latter of these was 
to guarantee a fair labor force among the newly “free” people of America. As a result, 
Blacks were in position to have remunerative results for their service. 

Benjamin Turner (1825-1894) was the first African American Representative 
from Alabama. He was integral to the argument of economic stability for the South after 
the Civil War. He assumed a diplomatic approach to economic recovery in the South by 
vying for Black suffrage and White property loss, concurrently. More than that, he 
admonished Black independence and verbalized the industrial temperament and self- 
sufficiency of the African American people. 

Richard “Daddy” Cain (1825-1887) was the first Black clergyman to serve in the 
U. S. House of Congress. Representing South Carolina, he was part of the largest single 
group of representatives from one state in the House of Congress (six) during 
Reconstruction. Phillip Dray, in Capital Men, quotes Cain relative to African American’s 
personal potential and self-sufficiency in a fair profit-making system. Dray writes that 
“The possession of lands and homelands is one of the best means by which a people is 


made industrious, honest, and advantageous to the state...as long as a people are working 


Ti 


on shares and contracts, and at the end of every year are in debt, so long will they and the 
country suffer.”7! 

These individuals are a few of many who represented the most significant change 
in America’s political history. The reference of these history-making congressmen is 
significant to this discourse because their presence in Congress and their bold spirits were 
fundamental to the political and economic gain of the Black population. This is not to 
suggest that White congressmen failed to support the economic cause of Black people. 
Changes that were brought about due to Reconstruction left African Americans more 
financially viable. Additionally, the Freedmen’s Bank was established to generate capital 


and reserves for property ownership, independence, legal service, education, savings, and 


wealth building among African Americans. 


The Demise of Reconstruction 

Unfortunately, the accomplishments of Reconstruction were short lived. The 
interrelating of Blacks with Whites was met with tension, violence, and deceit. The idea 
of racial amalgamation was a social prohibition upheld by White supremacy in all the 
crucial places of government and the private sector of America. Quoting William A. 
Dunning, a White Supremacist and influencer of post Reconstruction history, Jessica 
Blatt emphasized the blatant disposition of the segregationist spirit. “The “white man’s 


mission,” he wrote, “his duty and his right,” was “to hold the reins of political power in 
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his own hands for the civilization of the world and the welfare of mankind.”’* Even 
though African Americans contested for and received freedom from slavery, they were 
still subjugated to unfair treatment by former slaveholders. The Thirteenth Amendment 
freed African slaves. However, White resistance implemented other measures by which 
to suppress Black people. “After slavery was abolished, however, white Americans were 
left no ready tools for the physical control of black ones. It was to fill this void that the 
justice system was scrapped, and an injustice system pressed into service.””> Blacks were 
quelled to the extent of defrauded labor and antipathy by those who controlled the wealth 
and had the political influence to manipulate struggling former slaves. The demise of 


Reconstruction was attributed to several things: 


The Lack of Support from the Executive Branch of Government 
Following the assassination of President Abraham Lincoln, the vacuum for 
leadership was spurred on mostly by the South, who advocated states’ rights in return for 
support for President Andrew Johnson. This collaboration took away the diplomatic clout 
for Blacks on the grounds of political expediency. President Andrew Johnson’s advocacy 
of “states’ rights,” was a spurious way of sustaining oppression and Black suffrage. 
Moreover, Johnson took no issue with absolving the Southern states that seceded 


from the Union and fostered their return for ulterior reasons. Additionally, pardon was 
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granted to those who pledged their allegiance to the Union. He made no provision for 
African Americans to maintain their political role to further effect their freedom and 
constitutional destiny. Paul Bergeron notes that “One of the things that the president 
surveyed with great interest and perhaps some delight was the palpable lack of support 
for Black suffrage in many northern states. After all, only five states (all northern) 
provided for Black suffrage.””4 

Without principal political clout, the African American’s democratic destiny was 
further minimized. Despite the ramifications of the Fifteenth Amendment, Johnson’s 
politics undermined the right to vote. His ambition was to assuage the South, evidenced 
by the deficit of his attention to the advocates of abolition and Black suffrage. Chief 
among these advocates were Charles Sumner, senator from Massachusetts, and Thaddeus 
Stevens, U. S. Representative from Pennsylvania. Moreover, these two promoters of 
freedom and equality were incredulous about the President placating the South because 
the southern Rebels’ ideology was repressing ideology towards Black progression, 
nevertheless. Bergeron also writes that “Indeed, the more the president worked on his 
plans for the South, the greater the distance grew between him and the northern 
Republicans.””° With the strategy for establishing African Americans in the political and 
economic provinces of America being deficient of presidential backing, the benefits and 


advantages of controlling material goods were reverted to White power; hence, the 


attrition of Reconstruction. 
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The Collapse of the Freedman’s Bank 


African Americans were never established with economic parity. The strongest 
financial vehicle for ex-slaves was the Freedman’s Bureau and the Freedman’s Bank. The 
Freedman’s Bureau was established to ensure that Blacks had land, access to 
hospitalization, fair labor contracts, and capital spending. The Freedman’s Bank was 
established in 1864 to provide money-management training, investment opportunities, 
and financial reserves mainly for aspiring Blacks. The initial depositors were Black 
soldiers whose money was collected during the Civil War. However, despite the 
advantage the bank promised, it was short-lived. It closed in 1874 without any securities 
provided by the United States government. 

The grounds for the collapse of the Freedman’s Bank were ineptitude and the 
unscrupulous dealings of the predominantly White-controlled bank management. Fifty- 
seven million dollars were mismanaged and mostly embezzled in less than a decade. To 
this end, the bank’s charter was violated. The charter postulated that two thirds of the 
bank’s funds be consigned to government securities, and the remainder retained by the 
bank. However, the bank’s management arbitrarily resolved to invest one-half of the 
bank’s funds in suspicious real estate deals. This scenario of imprudent investing was the 
beginning of the end. On this point, Dray notes that “Such a drastic redirection had never 
been intended by the bank’s cautious founders, and because the original basis for the 
bank had been largely philanthropic, its charter lacked the kind of penalties designed by 
most financial businesses to keep those in charge from disregarding the depositor’s best 


interest.’’2° 
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The willingness of the bank’s management was more so a willingness to put in 
jeopardy the resources of Black soldiers who fought in the war, not primarily those of 
their own. This posed a deeper economic liability to the African American community 
because of eventuating state policies that would be imposed upon them. In fact, “White 
managers stopped making safe investments with depositors’ money and begun making 
risky ones (particularly investments in railroad stocks). Losses on those investments 
plunged the bank into deep debt.””’ This fraudulent behavior instigated financial disparity 
among Black bank depositors, prompted financial setbacks for those who consigned their 
fate to the promise of economic independence, and triggered further distrust in the 
government and White-controlled establishments. Subsequently, without financial 


wherewithal, African Americans had to relinquish their properties. 


The Jim Crow System of Government 
In addition to this economic impairment was the implementation of xenophobic 
regulations of Whites upon Blacks in the North and the South. Such practices were 
principally carried out in the South under the guise of “states’ rights.” To this degree, 
White supremacy was mostly unchecked because of the destitution of Black people. To 
further oppress African Americans, racial regulations—otherwise known as “Black 
Codes”—were established, and as such, this political distinction became institutionalized 


to the extent it encompassed education, labor, residency, and proprietorship. These codes 
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encompassed prevention of possession of weapons by Blacks and imposed labor force 
business hours that rendered African Americans prolonged days of working in fields. 
Damon Roots said: 
In the aftermath of the Civil War, state and local governments throughout the 
South initiated a wave of new attacks on the constitutional freedoms of black 
Americans and their white Unionist allies. Most notably, through the tangled web 
of laws, regulations, and ordinances known as the Black Codes, these 
governments menaced the freedmen and freedwomen on virtually every front, 
targeting their rights to vote, assemble, speak freely, and receive due process, 
travel, enjoy public accommodations, and make contracts, own property; earn a 
living, and much else besides.”® 
According to Gates and Bolden, “Southern governments began instituting ‘Black 
Codes’ meant to limit the scope of freedom after slavery while jump-starting the region’s 
agricultural economy by getting the freedmen to return to the fields. In essence, they were 


instruments of control.”?? Consequently, “lawful practices” otherwise described as Jim 


Crow laws obstructed the economy of Black people. 


The Removal of Federal Troops from the South 
The fate of Reconstruction was further exacerbated by the 1876 presidential 
election. The election of 1876 between Democratic candidate Samuel B. Tilden of New 
York and Republican candidate Rutherford B. Hayes of Ohio was controversial. The 
argument centered on election results in the states of Louisiana, South Carolina, and 


Florida. The issue was only resolved by The Compromise of 1877. The concession was 
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Hayes’ agreement with southern Democrats to remove federal troops from the south, in 
exchange for their conceding the electoral votes in his favor, guaranteeing his victory. 
The result was a win for Hayes, the Republican Party, and the South. Unfortunately, 
Africans suffered the consequences, as the federal troops that were staged throughout the 
South to protect the rights of Blacks were gradually discharged. Consequently, hate 
crimes and pre-Reconstruction treatment towards African Americans resurged. Racial 
intimidation and domestic terrorism became commonplace in the South, particularly 
through the extremist behavior of several secret societies. These included the Ku Klux 
Klan (founded in 1865) and the Knights of the White Camellia (founded in 1867) that 
were secret groups, while members of the White League (founded in 1874) and the Red 
Shirts (founded in 1875) were publicly known. 

These groups were paramilitary representatives of Southern sentiment towards 
Black presence and the collective plot to keep Blacks disenfranchised and out of the 
democratic process for change. They were relatively unchecked in their behavior, as the 
federal troops were not present to deter their terrorization. They employed several tactics. 
For example, they burned Black churches, destroyed the personal property of Black 
farmers, and held anti-Black rallies. Additionally, they helped to compel eventual 
“Southern legislations” imposed upon Blacks, such as the poll tax, literacy tests, and 
separate but equal regulations as perquisites for voting. These were feats that illiterate, 
defenseless, and impoverished Blacks could not attain. With these developments 
occurring, Reconstruction was disillusioning. The accomplishments and advocacy for 
freedom, equality, and laws supporting the establishment of Blacks in mainstream 


American society were minimized for political pragmatism for the next one hundred 
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years. Nevertheless, the quest for enduring freedom and equality was actuated by a 
people who were self-determined. “From a symbolic perspective, we agree to the visions 
of ourselves created by those before us who paved the way.’”° In his 1936 study, The 
Negro As Capitalist, Abram Harris wrote, “From the [18]80s on, the Negro masses, urged 
by their leaders, were led to place increasing faith in business and property as a means of 
escaping poverty and achieving economic independence.”*! Independence was strongly 
urged among African Americans because, as a part of the work force of early America, 
they were still exploited for economic profit. “Despite the official end of slavery and Jim 


Crow, Black bodies are still treated as a source of wealth for white America.” 


Conclusion 
All transformation initiatives occur with measured change; change designed to 
affect all people for the better. They bare the characteristics of multicultural connection, 
interfaith relations, political concession, gender equality, economic equity, and individual 
passion for incorporation. After much bloodshed and over a half-million deaths due to the 
Civil War, the United States failed to be united except for the geographical connection of 
states, presidential authority, constitutional amendments, and military force. Moreover, 


there was a moral deficiency among the faith community in the South. The cultural 
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vantage points of southern rebels and northern activists who lobbied for change 
determined varying interpretations of the scriptures and the position of the church. Daniel 
Stowell writes that “Adopting this conception of the providential meaning of southern 
defeat, Confederate Christians proceeded to formulate a plan for rebuilding their religious 
lives. Since, on the whole, their treatment of slaves had been governed by the laws of 
God as contained in scripture; they saw little reason for change in southern racial 
practices.”*? In other words, there was the unresolved theological query about God in the 
scheme of things. Hence, Blacks depended upon their faith-tradition to help them bear 
through the struggle of Reconstruction as well as failed Reconstruction. “Moving 
forward, activists decided to center their organizational and protest activities on two 
specific goals: the continued establishment of churches and the creation of schools.”*4 
Moreover, the Black faith tradition became more emboldened as freedom and opportunity 
for African Americans was more realized. The message of hope and progress as citizens 
was, at least, encouraged through the Black church context. “Worship could now be 
congruent with their culture and could be more supportive of cares, concerns, joys, and 
hopes of their existence. The motif of hope began to stimulate new messages of liberation 


as history and hope were being wedded.’*° 
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Reconstruction encompassed a national socio-economic and socio-political phase 
to the consternation of the White societal establishment. While not necessarily a reform 
movement, it was a period in American history brought about by war, political influence, 
and legislation, which became the “law of the land.” The era will be remembered most 
for the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Amendments. Beyond this accomplishment 
was the inspiration generated by people whose blood, sweat, tears, prayers, and sacrifice 
became a model for following generations. 

In all the political minutiae of Reconstruction lay the human factor. America had 
to come to terms with how to rebuild its war-torn land, preserve its democracy, institute 
fair laws, and maintain the principles of a capitalist society. However, ultimately America 
had to come to terms with how it was going to treat its citizens of color for any sense of 
perpetuity. Christians and civil rights activists contested the maltreatment of minorities 
on the grounds of morality, as well as the implementation of law. Otherwise, legislation 
enactment without moral consciousness rendered Reconstruction as the response of 
continued classism, racism, economic disparity, and systemic bias. Therein was the 
boundary of Reconstruction amendments and the reliance upon legislation alone to effect 
positive social change. There was a need to put confidence in individual rights and 
distributive justice, but confidence in these practices warranted a spiritual dynamic. The 
continuing battle over freedom of religion remained as Blacks were relegated to 
conveying their worship and religious conviction in segregated settings. Women’s rights 
were still impending, and the balance of power among the branches of government was 


volatile. 
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Nevertheless, the legacy of Reconstruction is that of prevailing laws that provided 
for civil rights such as freedom, education, equal opportunity, and patriotism for African 
Americans. Even though Reconstruction lasted only twelve years, the era spoke to the 
issue of economic demarcation and Black suffrage. The genuine experience of parity 
among Blacks and Whites is yet to be actualized 145 years later. Otherwise, there is no 
true demonstration of socioeconomic accomplishment. This is referenced by Cornell 
West as ‘alluded progress.’ He writes, “If the elimination of Black poverty is a necessary 
condition of substantive Black progress, then the affirmation of Black humanity, 
especially among Black people themselves, is a sufficient condition of such progress.’”*° 
The alluded progress can be transformed to measurable progress by overcoming the 
economic caste system that decoyed African Americans for centuries. This corporeality 
warrants a radical change that reflects America’s founding principles. This change is 
reflected in several aspects to include just norms, corresponding resources, an unbiased 


social structure, regulations, and strength of character. Consequently, American society 


will be truly free and fair. 


Relativity 
The era of Reconstruction presented promising change for marginalized people 
in America, particularly African Americans. However, the era was short-lived. White 
supremacist disposition ignored and, in most cases, trounced the public policies that 
were established to bring about quality education, better living conditions, equal rights, 


and equal protection under the law and economic equality for Blacks in America. This 
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is still the reality of African Americans in the twenty-first century and is, therefore, a 
menace to the future of Black economic wellbeing. This historical era relates to this 
project because it addresses raising awareness relative to economic disparity in the 
African American community and draws attention to solutions for overcoming 


inequality despite the atrocious effects of historic American racism. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


God created the first humans with free agency, gave them autonomy, and 
empowered them to make arbitrary decisions for themselves. This existence was in a 
world that was relatively small, carefree, controllable, and unpretentious. Over time, this 
scope of existence became exploited by greed and susceptible to humans controlling 
humans. The consequence of life in this regard instigated condescension, segregation, 
family disintegration, oppression, slavery, and the need for law and government. To the 
modern world, it precipitated poverty, discrimination, neglect, classism, animosity, and 
marginalization. 

Moreover, industrialization made society more congested with people of ill will. 
Consequently, tyranny became the standard of experience for people who are in 
vulnerable political and economic positions. This is the fate of African Americans in 
particular. Coerced to exist in a subhuman context in America since 1619, Black people 
in the free world had to make every effort to assimilate into a predominantly White 
culture with an advertently dictated government system. Such an existence accounts for 
Blacks struggling for equality and economic equity in every stratum of the American way 
of life. 

With such initiatives as the Abolition Movement of the 1830s, the Emancipation 


Proclamation, the Civil War, Reconstruction, and the Civil Rights Movement of the 
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1960s, the social and political effort to appease the ostracism of African Americans were 
stimulating enough for modern day Blacks in America to still exercise self-determination. 
The fate of African Americans will be largely determined by themselves. Hence, self- 
determination with regards to the Black community is best described as the exercise of a 
collective group of people with the effort to enjoy social freedom, human dignity, 
economic equity, and prosperity by any means necessary. However, the collective 
ambition of Black people would be undergirded with a discerning theology. 

Grasping an understanding of the meaning of theology is worthwhile. “The word 
“theology” is derived from two Greek words: theos (“God”) and logos (“word” or 
“discourse’’). Hence, “Theology” is discourse about God, in much the same way as 
“biology” is discourse about life (Greek: bios).”! This definition corresponds with that of 
Origen of Alexandria, Egypt—the father of theology. Origen imposingly introduced the 
concept of the Trinity—Trinitarian theology. However, Origen’s theology was relatively 
imprecise. Therefore, conventional theology comprehends what human beings think 
about God and God’s acts in history. Consequently, consecrated human consciousness 
and actions reveal what people think about themselves from the vantage point of God. 

What is of immediate concern at this juncture is how conventional theology 
intersects with self-determination theology. The fusing is that of a concept that postulates 
God in the scheme of things. Therefore, the theology of self-determination speaks to the 
role theology plays out as it attaches itself to persons or a people who exercise their faith 


in God as they endeavor to attain human dignity and prosperity. 
' Alister E. McGrath, Christian Theology: An Introduction, 6th ed. (Malden, MA: Blackwell 


Publishers, 2017), 297, Apple Books, https://books.apple.com/us/book/christian- 
theology/id1 142650661. 
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Worthy of consideration is the fact that the word of God asserts theological 


ramifications concerning self-determination. Through this proverbial lens, Black 
existence and prosperity must be observed as divine orchestration, humane, and 
scripturally undergirded. The following passages of scripture iterate self-determination. 
Joshua reads: 

And now, as you see, the Lord has kept me alive, as he said, these forty-five years 

since the time that the Lord spoke this word to Moses, while Israel was 

journeying through the wilderness; and here I am today, eighty-five years old. I 

am still as strong today as I was on the day that Moses sent me; my strength now 

is as my strength was then, for war, and for going and coming. So now, give me 
this hill country of which the Lord spoke on that day; for you heard on that day 
how the Anakim were there, with great fortified cities; it may be that the Lord will 
be with me, and I shall drive them out, as the Lord said.” Then Joshua blessed 

him, and gave Hebron to Caleb son of Jephunneh for an inheritance (Jos. 14:10- 

13). 

Galatians states, “For all must carry their own loads” (Gal. 6:5). In the same 
chapter, the author adds these words: “So let us not grow weary in doing what is right, 
for we will reap at harvest time, if we do not give up” (Gal. 6:9). Philippians adds that “I 
can do all things through him who strengthens me” (Phil. 4:13). 

Parallel to the understanding of the theology of self-determination, is the 
perception of self-determination theory. This theory is the presumption that individuals 
are privy to improve themselves and their environment because it is characteristic of 
humans to satisfy certain psychological needs. Psychologists Richard Ryan and 
Edward Deci initiated this self-motivation concept, otherwise known as SDT. They 
believed that self-determination was not to be understood as self-control, but an innate 
vitality that instigates personal determination. 


While this approach concentrates on the psychological aspect of self- 


determination, it fails to reflect the theological attribute of this discourse. To this end, 
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self-determination transcends corporal parameters and encompasses the spiritual aspect 
of a person or a people’s existence. In this instance, it is the spiritual aspect specifically 
of the African American. Moreover, this kind of determination is not to be confused with 
self-determination independent of accountability to God or God’s sovereign will. Rather, 
it is a determination towards collective social, economic, and political goals with a 
comprehensive mindfulness about God and God’s actions in human history. This 
discourse sets out to convey self-determination theology through the history of Black 
theological development, the impetus for self-determination theology, theology and self- 
determination theory, self-determination and Black Theology, Black Theology, and the 
biblical model for self-determination. Furthermore, this discourse treats the terms Black 


and African American interchangeably. 


The History of Black Theological Development 

All religion is ensconced in theology. For the African American, a theology liberates 
and empowers. This theological inference suggests an understanding of God and God’s 
purpose for humanity through the “Black lens.” Alister McGrath generalized the meaning 
of theology and conveyed it as a working definition. He writes that “The term ‘theology’ 
is generally used to mean something like ‘the systematic study of the ideas of a religion,’ 
including their sources, historical development, mutual relationship, and application to 
life.”? For the African American, this definition was rational, but only through the Black 


experience and interpretation of scripture. 


2 McGrath, Christian Theology, 295. 
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It is plausible to consider the providence of God and the presence of Black people 
in the free world. Blacks were enslaved, oppressed, labeled as less than human and 
treated as such. They were divested of much of their African culture, identity, and family 
units. However, they maintained their faith in God. They were allowed to engage in 
worship under the watch of White supervision for suspicion of inciting riot and revolt 
against the White political, social, and economic power structures. Their means of 
religious expression was the practice of the ‘Invisible Church’—the secret religious 
gatherings of African Americans. Hence, their private worship was their major 
inspiration and impetus of hope. 

However, their theology did not begin in America. Melva Costen emphasized the 
fact that many of the founding fathers of the Christian faith emanated from Africa. She 
writes that: 

From the time, Abraham came out of Ur and settled in Egypt, through the time 

when the church wrestled with the formulation of theological statements and the 

shaping of significant creeds, Africa has played a critical role. Nine Africans were 
among the prominent leaders in this struggle: Clement, Origen, Tertullian, 

Cyprian, Dionysius, Athanasius, Didymus, Augustine, and Cyril. 

The fact that individuals of African descent shaped the Christian faith is indicative 
of a people with a theology that was realistic and transportable long before America was 
civilized. Consequently, the Black generations that followed the originators of the 
Christian doctrine are rich with the heritage of Master of Theological thought. 


Additionally, the African American ascertained academics, which were initially informal 


but educational, nevertheless. Their competence not only acclimatized them to 


3 Melva W. Costen, African American Christian Worship (Nashville, TN: Abington Press, 2007), 
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communicating the English language in the free world, but also their theology as they 
deliberated the scriptures in a new cultural context. 

Furthermore, their thoughts about the providence of God not only shaped their 
theology but looked beyond the merciless actions of slave masters and a system of 
government that precluded Black independence and prosperity, and propelled them 
forward by learning how to read, write, do arithmetic, and strategize for liberation under 
the auspices of God. Moreover, they acknowledged the evident presence of the anointing 
of God upon their preachers despite their lack of higher education. The prophetic voices of 
Black preachers like those of Frederick Douglas and Nat Turner added a clergy 
component to the self-determination factor of Black prosperity in America. W.E.B. 
DuBois highlighted the resourcefulness of the Black preacher to the Black community. He 
writes that “The preacher is the most unique personality developed by the Negro 
American soil. A leader, a politician, an orator, a ‘boss,’ an intriguer, an idealist, --all 
these he is, and ever, too, the center of a group of men, now twenty, now a thousand in 
number.” 

The voices of the Black cleric called America to a moral consciousness about its 
inhumane treatment of other people because of their skin color. This warranted a 
theology that was more scrupulous—a Black Theology. James Cone particularized this 
concept with ardent importance. He writes, “The development of Black Theology is an 


attempt of the Black community itself to define what the knowledge of God means for its 


4W.E.B. DuBois, The Souls of Black Folk (Gorham, ME: Myers Education Press, 2018), 144 - 
145. 
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existence in a White racist society.” The articulation of Cone is not to be deduced as 
racist. Rather, it is to be construed as thoughts about God from the reality of Black 
existence considering a White-controlled world. 

Therefore, Black theological rationale for God allowing Africans to survive the 
Middle Passage, slave auction blocks, and discrimination in America, is that of God 
instilling Black people with obstinate resilience and religion under pressure and 
persecution. James Cone further iterated several sources that account for the development 
of Black Theology including Black Experience, Black History, Black Culture, 
Revelation, and Scripture. Regarding Black Experience, Cone found that Black Theology 
and the Black experience are synonymous. Black History involves the circumstances of 
the Black slave trade and Black treatment in America, while Black Culture denotes the 
nuance of Black expression through art forms, tradition, and religion. Revelation deals 
with the liberating acts of God in the Black experience, while Scripture is the source for 
substantiation or negation of the interpretation of God’s revelation. Allan Boesak 
reflected upon the reservations of African Americans about White theology all along by 
saying, “Black theology and Black Consciousness also called for a thorough, 
intellectually endowed hermeneutical suspicion of all Eurocentric thinking.”® Speaking 
from the Black Methodist experience of Christendom in America, Lillian Smith said, “By 


default and for its survival any given Black church had to be different and responsive to a 


5 James Cone, A Black Theology of Liberation (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 2010), 44. 


® Allan Boesak, Selfless Revolutionaries: Biko, Black Consciousness, Black Theology, and a 
Global Ethic of Solidarity and Resistance (Stellenbosch, SA: African Sun Media, 2021), 66, ProQuest 
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wide range of social and economic threats to the well-being of the individual.” This 
notion addresses the necessity for attentiveness among African American Christians with 
regards to their own theology because of the domestic terrorism and anti-Black 
suppressive methods enabled by White theology. 

These are the dynamics that justify the behavior of Black response to the long 
history of miscomprehended theology and Christian comportment. For James Cone, the 
attitude of White society warranted a reassessment of the biblical Jesus. He contended 
that Jesus was the only revelation of God. Also, he contended that the biblical Jesus, as 
God in the flesh, emphatically identified with the oppressed, which was antithetical to 
intransigent White establishment. In addition, African descendants in America expressed 
their theology with other biblical parallel. They likened their story to that of the Israelites 
being liberated from 400 years of slavery in Egypt as recorded in Exodus, which reads: 

So God led the people by the roundabout way of the wilderness toward the Red 

Sea. The Israelites went up out of the land of Egypt prepared for battle. And 

Moses took with him the bones of Joseph who had required a solemn oath of the 

Israelites, saying, “God will surely take notice of you, and then you must carry 

my bones with you from here.” They set out from Succoth, and camped at Etham, 

on the edge of the wilderness. The Lord went in front of them in a pillar of cloud 
by day, to lead them along the way, and in a pillar of fire by night, to give them 
light, so that they might travel by day and by night. Neither the pillar of cloud by 

day nor the pillar of fire by night left its place in front of the people (Ex. 13:18- 

22). 

The theological rationale for their enslavement in Egypt was that of God saving 
one nation from starving to death, while concurrently raising a nation of God’s own. 


Additionally, there was parallel to the ministry of Jesus Christ. James Cone further 
asserted the advocacy for freedom, inclusion, and equality through his ministry on 
7 Lillian C. Smith et al, I'm Black. I'm Christian. I'm Methodist, ed. Rudy Rasmus (Nashville, TN: 


Abingdon Press, 2020), 75-76, ProQuest Ebook Central, 
http://ebookcentral.proquest.com/lib/dtl/detail.action?docID=6380185. 
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earth, and empowered the apostles and the Early Church to carry his ministry 


throughout the world (Lk. 4:18). There was also historical parallel. Martin Luther 
(1483-1546), a German priest, advocated for freedom and equality by instigating the 
Protestant Reformation Movement—the precursor to the free world. 

The contrasting stories of Israel and African Americans, and the liberating 
ministry of Christ point to the theology of Blacks in America, as they remained 
irrepressible beyond the defeat of slavery and the demise of the early initiatives for their 
liberation. This specifically included the Reconstruction Era. Reconstruction paved the 
way for citizen’s rights through the Thirteenth Amendment, equal protection under the 
law through the Fourteenth Amendment and voting rights through the Fifteenth 
Amendment. These constitutional provisions were designed to amalgamate Blacks and 
Whites socially, economically, and politically, but were met with intransigence from the 
very beginning. Due to the removal of federal troops from the South, the collapse of the 
Freedman’s Bank, the emergence of domestic terrorism and hate groups like the Ku Klux 
Klan, Blacks were abandoned to hold fast to their thoughts about God rather than 
embrace a thwarted theology handed over to them by their oppressors. America’s religion 
was considered Christocentric. However, such religion was ‘Europeanized,’ 
commercialized and exaggerated. This religion was “Europeanized” in that it 
communicated non-White races as inferior and presented fifteenth century art that 
featured angels, Bible characters, Jewish culture, and Jesus as White. Further, this 
religion was commercialized in that it generated economic gain for the American 
industrial industry and was exaggerated in that it was a gross misinterpretation and 


representation of the scriptures and the kingdom of God. That is, the conventional 
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theology of early America underpinned slavery and Jim Crow. It introduced a religion 
that taught unity but practiced segregation. It taught the family of God and inclusion but 
marginalized and excluded Black people. 

This type of misinterpretation all but validated White suppression of people of 
color. Theron Williams highlights the easily manipulative approach of systemic 
oppression and the misuse of scripture by White oppressors, writing that “The Bible 
does not endorse slavery as it was practiced in America. Through intentional 
misinterpretation and misapplication of the Bible, it became a powerful weapon used 
against enslaved Africans.” Furthermore, Esau McCaulley accentuates how 
precarious Christian credos were while totally in the hands of religious tyrants, writing 
that “In the hands of White slave owners, the Bible was a tool of oppression.” 
Nevertheless, the theology of African Americans remained resilient. This materialized 
because they failed to discover God when they were forced upon the shores of the new 
world; they brought their faith to America with them. Hence, they had a theology that 
would not allow them to surrender to circumstances, compromise their character, or 
give up their perception about God. They perceived that God was in the scheme of 
things. Therefore, they were determined to obtain their freedom, inclusion, equality, 
and equity in America, and utilized their religion as their foundation. 

At this point, it is plausible to consider the chronology of Black theological 


development: In 1701, Black slaves were allowed to worship under White supervision in 


8 Theron D. Williams, The Bible Is Black History (Indianapolis, IN: Church Digest Books, 2020), 
136. 
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the free world. Hannah-Jones notes that “In 1701, the church of England funded the 


Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, which evangelized to English 
colonists and non-Christians, including some enslaved people.”!° In the mid-1700s 
Blacks began self-determination religious organization, otherwise known as the 
“Invisible Institution” - the negro church secret gatherings. In 1863, Blacks gained 
constitutional freedom via the Thirteenth Amendment. Consequently, ex-slaves were free 
to express their religion or theology forthrightly. Moreover, this led to greater socio- 
religious consciousness. Hannah-Jones adds that “The traditions arising out of the Black 
nineteenth-century churches and leadership included social uplift, liberation, pragmatism, 
and Black nationalism.”!! In 1969, Black Theology was distinguished and published in 


scholarly society by James Cone. 


The Impetus Self-Determination Theology 

The establishment of uninhibited theological expression in the free world began 
with Rodger Williams (1603-1683), a Puritan preacher who advocated freedom of 
religion and separation of church and state. However, such freedom was only granted to 
White society. This discriminating typography gave rise to the protest of Blacks in 
America. The history of slavery, Jim Crow, the quick demise of the Reconstruction Era, 
the rise of domestic terrorism, dysfunctional labor environments, and a racially charged 
political system account for the public outcry and protest of the marginalized and 


oppressed people of early American society. 


'0 Nikole Hannah-Jones et al., eds., The 1619 Project: A New Origin Story (New York, NY: 
Random House, 2021), 527. 
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Consequently, the distribution of wealth, a plausible economic safety net, and 
social mobility remained elusive. This truth is corroborated by the tainted tactics of 
historic systemic racism and the contemporary economic status of the African American 
community. Moreover, premier health care, a staggering mortality rate, inferior 
education settings, inadequate childcare, unfair housing, unfair hiring practices and a 
biased criminal justice system—just to mention a few—are still the disappointing and 
depressing reality of people of Black people. Tina Bell Wright opined the need to 
understand the reality of Black existence by contrasting objective and subjective reality. 
She writes that: 

Objective reality is the fact; subjective reality is our understanding of it. Objective 

reality is the “what’ to a problem or question. Subjective reality is the ‘why’. 

When there are multiple ‘why’ answers given for a problem, we will never 


understand the ‘what’ answer. This creates serious implications on the effects of 
dehumanizing oppressed people. '” 


The implication of Wright is that there is a critical need to reassess the social, 
economic, and political statuses of African Americans and pose interrogatives as to why 
such statuses still exists. From the theological vantage point of the Black community, 
this type of existence is unconscionable and nonconforming to the creed of a nation that 
declared itself one nation under God with freedom, liberty, and justice for all, but 
continues to prompt unanswered questions relative to Black plight. Bruce Fields 
underscores the hypocrisy of American Christian religion in this regard, writing that 
“The story of Christianity does not on every page legislate slavery out of existence. 


Nonetheless, the Christian narrative, our core theological principles, and our ethical 


2 Tina Bell Wright, Three Hundred Sixty Degrees: A Blueprint to Black Self Determination 
(Inglewood, CA: Reflections Publishing House, 2020), 43-44. 
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imperatives create a world in which slavery becomes unimaginable.”!? Frederick 
Douglas highlighted the hypocrisy of America by decrying the refrain of a nation that 
sang about freedom, but enslaved and oppressed people of color. Moreover, Douglas 
grappled with the counterfeit Christianity of America, as it purported a religion that 
desensitized the American treatment of non-White people. Furthermore, the 
unsympathetic treatment of Black people reached beyond that of the Christian context to 
everyday life. 

Therefore, the God-centered thought of Blacks in America emboldened 
advocates for a theology that was practical enough to challenge competent fair-minded 
people in policy-making positions to not only hear the outcry against injustice but unite 
in the fight to actualize a true expression of righteousness, and fight for the equal rights 
of the least of these. Michael Waters iterated this notion as being executed by clergy 
and laity alike, writing that: 

From William Lloyd Garrison and Harriet Beecher Stowe to Frederick Douglas 

and Sojourner Truth, from Martin Luther King, Jr. and Fannie Lou Hamer to the 

Dream Defenders and Black Lives Matter, and to countless others in each 


generation, there have been prophets to our nation who have called our nation to 
account for its sins against God and humanity.'* 


Moreover, Frank Thomas expounds upon the fact that the Black clergy had to 
voice the sentiment of the Black struggle more profusely, noting that “African 
American preachers have always had the challenge of confronting the reality of White 


supremacy, and by and large, great amounts of racial indifference. This reality is still 


'3 Bruce Fields, Introducing Black Theology: Three Crucial Questions for the Evangelical Church 
(Eugene, OR: Wipf and Stock Publishers, 2019), 139. 
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true in the present moment.”!° This impetus extends to the community level and to the 
activism of grassroot organizations and social justice movements. 

One of the most recognizable and productive movements in America since 
Reconstruction is the Civil Rights Movement. It consisted of the personal sacrifices, 
blood, sweat, tears, death, resources, and marching feet of people who were determined 
to make the movement profitable. The highlight of the movement was the March on 
Washington, a public protest of civil disobedience against the injustices of America 
towards Black people. The march is particularly remembered by Martin Luther King Jr.’s 
‘I Have a Dream Speech.’ However, the speech was a literal call to the moral 
consciousness of a nation that was founded upon Christian principles. King’s speech was 
not only an address to the political power base of America, but also a direct address to 
apathetic Blacks and White Christians who were passive towards civil rights 
involvement. Jemar Tisby said, “These people of faith may not have given their full 
support to the most extreme racists, but neither did they oppose racists outright or openly 
disagree with racist objectives.”!® Civil rights “movement” was the collective view of the 
African American community as it was impelled to affect its own “nationalism.” Dr. 
William Barber, preacher and advocate of the Poor People’s Campaign, reiterated this 
ideology forty-five years after the Civil Rights Movement and assassination of Dr. Martin 


Luther King, Jr. He writes, “Only a fusion coalition representing all the people in any 


'S Frank A. Thomas, Introduction to the Practice of African American Preaching (Nashville, 
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place could push a moral agenda over and against the interests of the powerful. But such 
coalitions are never possible without radical patience and stubborn persistence.”!” 
Barber’s assessment not only addressed the reality of Black existence, but also spoke to 
the responsibility of the Black community to continue to speak truth to power and 
advocate for change. Such an endeavor is revelatory of the practical side of Black 
theology. 

The disposition in this regard was not new. The founding fathers of the Christian 
faith expounded the nuance of conventional theology. St. Augustine’s theology 
determined that persons could not contend that they love God the Father and not treat 
each other like brother and sister. John Wesley’s theology inferred that the evidence of 
God’s inner presence was demonstrated, not merely articulated. John Calvin’s theology 
contended that piety was exemplified and personified through acts of social justice. He 
noted that such acts of justice should transcend the commoners of society and remain 
exemplary among the authorities who governed society. Dr. Martin Luther King Jr.’s 
theology contended that, against the backdrop of historical segregation and vicious 
discrimination in modern times, the capacity to love all humanity still exists in every 
person. Therefore, as one of the most outspoken voices of the Civil Rights Movement, 
Dr. King spearheaded a movement of self-determination; a movement that continued the 
assault against unfairness and exclusion towards Black people. 

The practical side of the theology of Blacks in America not only led to protests 


but also left many as martyrs. Nevertheless, their martyrdom became a badge of honor 


'7 William Barber, The Third Reconstruction (Boston, MA: Beacon Press, 2016), 44, 
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and left a legacy to motivate the following generations to never abandon their faith in 
God. Their theology got them beyond being tarred, lynched, fettered, burned, sold, 
traded, belittled, sexually abused, violated, and left with little to nothing with which to 
survive. Moreover, they raised their families with integrity, bought their own land, and 
built their own houses, schools, colleges, and churches. In addition, they became doctors, 
lawyers, and politicians because of an acute awareness about the involvement of God in 
their affairs. 

Additionally, the impetus for their continued zeal was their refusal to abandon 
their roots. Melva Costen highlights this practice as a collaborated faith in writing that 
“They share the reality of a common historical taproot, which extends deep into the 
nurturing center of the African soil. The community of faith can attest to the strength and 


sturdiness of this root by the nurturing it continues to provide Africans in diaspora.’’!® 


Theology and Self-Determination Theory 

Psychologists Richard Ryan and Edward Deci initiated Self-Determination 
Theory, otherwise known as SDT. This concept hypothesizes that people can be 
motivated to accomplish personal and collective goals. However, there are certain factors 
that must be actuated for desired goals to be obtained. These factors include the 
Autonomy Factor or the notion that individuals must feel the need to be in control of their 
own goals. Rather than accepting the imposition of external factors dictating a particular 
consequence. Autonomy assumes responsibility to initiate an action and obtain the 


desired goal. Another factor is the Competence Factor, or the notion that individuals must 


'8 Melva W. Costen, African American Christian Worship (Nashville, TN: Abington Press, 2007), 
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understand the scale of given tasks and master fundamental skills essential for personal 
success. A third factor is the Relatedness Factor, which is the notion that individuals need 
to feel connected to others to satisfy the desire for belonging. 

In addition to understanding SDT, it is important to comprehend the intrinsic and 
extrinsic motivation that are germane to the self-determination theory. Extrinsic 
motivation encompasses the desire for external rewards for obtaining certain goals, 
whereas internal motivation concentrates on internal sources for acquiring personal 
knowledge and individual gratification. With the understanding of these intricacies, it is 
necessary to point out that the self-determination theory is essentially psychological in 
type. Also, while this is important for personal gain and gratification, it is not altogether 
theological. 

Therefore, for the spiritual dynamic of our existence to be gratified, our self- 
determination must also be theocentric. That is, there must be a higher level of motivation 
that stems from the spiritual dynamic of a person. Such a dynamic reveals the 
permanence, social adaptability, emotional strength, and spirituality about a person. It 
induces a person to strive for certain goals with theological undertone. This spiritual 
dynamic eventually carries over to collective endeavors. Accordingly, the self- 
determination of African Americans displayed the theocentric aspect of their 
determination to obtain an unrestrained citizenship, fair treatment, equality, equity, 
propriety, and respect. This is not to suggest that Blacks have an internal locus of control 
that is independent of God, rather it is an acknowledgement that their strength of 


character is rooted in their theology. 
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The God-conscious African American understood the scriptures relative to 
Christ’s reference to the “self.” Matthew records these words: “Then Jesus told his 
disciples, ‘If any want to become my followers, let them deny themselves and take up 
their cross and follow me. For those who want to save their life will lose it, and those 
who lose their life for my sake will find it” (Mt. 16:24). Black Theology discerned the 
difference between the denial of self and self-denial. Whereas self-denial was what they 
avoided as a people struggling for their civil rights, their denial of self was their 
understanding about total surrender to divine sovereignty. Their prayers, songs, worship, 
civil rights marches, civil disobedience, and response to racial epithets and antagonism 
towards their social, political, and economic goals in America became evidence of this. 
Also, it was evident in the outcome of Black protests in the staunch racist southern states 
and the covertly prejudiced northern states; it was the stronghold for grassroot groups and 
faith- based entities that strived for Black causes despite systemic obstacles. The 
consequences are Blacks in policy-making positions, government roles, entertainment, 
iconic dominance in sports venues, the judicial branch of government, law enforcement 
and the office of the presidency of the United States. 

With this being a Black reality, there is nevertheless a risk that threatens the 
present generation of African Americans and the civil liberties, opportunities, provisions, 
and amenities made possible by their ancestors. Contemporary Blacks are less churched 
and more inclined to mutate to medical science, government assistance, and technology 
to expedite their ambitions. While the use of these support systems helps with self- 
determination, this practice is not theological. Rather, it is profane and irreverent. The 


post slavery and Civil Rights Era generation of African Americans are recipients of the 
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accomplishments of Black- sacrifice, community service, and theological practices of 
their ancestors. Therefore, the legacy of Blacks of preceding generations should never be 
discarded, nor should the oral tradition of African descendants in America be overlooked. 
Such oral tradition conveyed the supremacy and providence of the God whom the 
descendants of Africa insisted was responsible for Black survival and accomplishments 


in America. 


The Theology of Self-Determination and Black Theology 

From the vantage point of African Americans, it is incomprehensible to deliberate 
self-determination theology without contemplating Black Theology—a theology that 
views the social and economic state of Blacks through the panorama of Black existence. 
What is more, Black Theology is referred to as liberating theology because it conveys the 
quintessence of self-determination from the Black perspective. Dr. James Cone, 
considered the father of Black Theology, made Black Theology popular. The emphasis of 
this theology is the liberation of Black people from White supremacist ideology, White 
Christianization, social and political oppression, and religious subjugation. By delineating 
Black Theology, Cone emphasized the essence of theology, writing that “Theology 
ceases to be a theology of the gospel when it fails to arise out of the community of the 
oppressed.”’!? Bretherton Luke iterated this notion that theology is without “color” and is 
designed to address the human aspect of our existence and embrace of God without bias. 


“Christianity posits the need to resist rendering contingent social, political, or economic 
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orders immutable and determinative of what it means to be human.” Therefore, 
theology is conception, but not preconception. Nevertheless, it can be construed through 
a lens that sees how God regards human existence and Black existence in particular. 

Black Theology claims God as the God of the oppressed. Therefore, it argues 
against any ideology that avails in inhumane practices and preeminence. James Cone 
believed that White Christianity evolved out of the White supremacist culture, which 
existed long before European-English settlers occupied the free world. From Spain to 
England, and from England to the colonies, hegemony was imposed upon Native Indians, 
and later Africans who were forced into slavery. Consequently, America forced the 
indigenous people of the free world onto ‘Indian Reservations’ and built the nation on the 
sadistic treatment of Black people. 

At this point, questioning the concept of the ‘free world’ is creditable; it was a 
label that intimated freedom, but a freedom that was only meant for certain people. 
Along these lines was the assumption that it was acceptable to subjugate Black people 
for financial profit. Kevin Cosby underscores this perception as the flagrant demeanor 
of White oppression in the free world, writing that “Our specific history of oppression— 
the thing for which we are owed—has been treated as a steppingstone. It has become, 
obscenely, the thing that allows other groups to do politics in a way that permits them to 


contest their place in the supremacy over us.””! On the other hand, Black people 


0 Luke Bretherton, Christ and the Common Life: Political Theology and the Case for Democracy 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2019), 352, ProQuest Ebook Central, 
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perceived this as uncivil and more so, ungodly. Accordingly, Blacks fought and died out 
of self-determination to enjoy liberty and justice in the free world and offered 
theological rationale for their actions. Moreover, Jesus Christ preached liberty to the 
social and political captives of his day and beyond. In Luke, Jesus states, “The Spirit of 
the Lord is upon me, because he has anointed me to bring good news to the poor. He has 
sent me to proclaim release to the captives and recovery of sight to the blind, to let the 
oppressed go free, to proclaim the year of the Lord’s favor” (Lk. 4:18). 

James Cone further contended that Christianity was corrupt because it failed to 
emulate Christ or exemplify the practice of the full scope of the scriptures relative to the 
oppressed people of society—Black people. The indigenous people were left to govern 
themselves in their demarcated geographical locales. Their religion, cultural venues, and 
lifestyle remained fundamentally untainted. Conversely, Black people were forced to 
fight for freedom as citizens and for religious expressions away from a ‘forced theology.’ 
In this context, learned Black clerics conveyed God, freedom, and brotherhood through 
their own theological fluency. They adequately interpreted the gospel and contended that 
absorbing the crucifixion experience by Christ was an exemplar of uncompromising 


theological expression. James Cone writes that 


Christ crucified manifested God’s loving and liberating presence in the 
contradictions of Black life---that transcendent presence in the lives of Black 
Christians that empowered them to believe that ultimately, in God’s 
eschatological future, they would not be defeated by the “troubles of the world”, 
no matter how great and painful their suffering.”” 


Cone inferred that anything less than viewing the existential and future 


outcome of African Americans through this proverbial lens is to miss the meaning of 


22 James Cone, The Cross and the Lynching Tree (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 2013), 3. 


Christ, hence, Black Theology. Bruce Fields highlights the importance of observing 
how race has an impact on conventional theological dispositions, in stating that “The 
way theological convictions have been expressed and applied have reflected racial 
preferences at various times and in various places throughout our history.” Bruce 
Fields also alluded to the juxtaposition of White and Black influences upon 
conventional theology, which called for the specific emphasis of Black Theology. 
Additionally, James Cone inferred several dynamics about Black Theology. 1) Black 
Theology is not self-serving as opposed to historical theological expression. 2) Black 
Theology is liberational. 3) Black Theology fuses Christianity with social justice. 4) 
Black Theology asserts that God is only on the side of the oppressed. 5) Black 
Theology claims victory in God over time. 6) Black Theology contemplates 
indiscriminate behavior towards humanity and advocates the purity of the scriptures. 
7) Black Theology dispenses with condescension, classism, and a fraudulent 


Christianity that purports conservatism. 
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Moreover, Black Theology synchronizes Black religious practice with Galatians 


3:28, which states “There is no longer Jew or Greek, there is no longer slave or free, 
there is no longer male and female; for all of you are one in Christ Jesus” (Gal. 3:28). 
This passage is a universal text that decries bias practices among varying cultures, and 
otherwise, underpins the ideology of Black Theology. These seven notions succinctly 


iterate that Black Theology propagandizes liberating the oppressors of people of color 


3 Bruce Fields, Introducing Black Theology: Three Crucial Questions for the Evangelical Church 
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and reiterates that God being on the side of the oppressed (Lk. 4:18) leads to God’s 


intended outcome for the oppressed. 


Black Theology and the Biblical Model for Self-Determination 

The history of slavery, Jim Crow, the quick demise of the Reconstruction Era, the 
rise of domestic terrorism, dysfunctional labor environments, racial discrimination, 
classism, economic disparity and a racially charged political system account for the 
incentive of the marginalized and oppressed people of society engaging upward mobility 
diplomacies. The Civil Rights Movement facilitated a greater inclusion of non-White 
races and ameliorated overt prejudice in the public. However, the impelling cause for 
Black vitality among African Americans was their belief in God, the Holy Bible as their 
instruction manual, the Black preacher as their mouthpiece, and the Black church as their 
nerve center. George Yancy wrote, “As the decades went by in their segregated world, 
Black churches provided safe spaces for their members. In addition to functioning as 
worship sites, church buildings evolved into community centers that fostered a spirit of 
solidarity and safety not often experienced in White churches.’”’** The Black Church 
literally and contextually preached salvation and conveyed the stories that corresponded 
the Black plight with salvific overtone and motivation. Larry Corvin observed the 
creativity of Black preaching that not only enlightened the Black pew, but also motivated 
Black worshippers to the degree of self-determination. “Black religious leaders have 


demonstrated extraordinary theological imagination in order to survive enslavement, Jim 


4 George Yancy, ed., Christology and Whiteness: What Would Jesus Do? (New York, NY: 
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Crow apartheid, and lynching as a systematic method of genocide.””> Furthermore, the 
Black Church undertook the responsibility for repudiating the mistruths that White 
theology conveyed. While Cone may have spoken about or referred to a “White 
theology”, White Theology interestingly is not identified among theological positions as 
much as there may be other terms to reference it or its implied influence such as 
nationalism, mainstream and so forth. 

The retraction to such false impression of the gospel is what Theron Williams 
called ‘biblical hallucinations,’ which were and still should be deterred. Williams states 
that “Until this culture awakens and becomes cognizant of the reality that it often 
hallucinates while interpreting the bible, seeing in it illusions rather than truth, it will 
find it unnecessary to rid itself of the poisons that cause the hallucinations.””° Theoron 
Williams’ claim of corrective Black Church preaching is corroborated by Black 
community enlightenment, activism, and God-consciousness. Moreover, God-conscious 
Blacks in society historically vied for stratagem to relieve themselves of social, 
political, and religious oppression through the furtherance of the gospel. This 
determination still serves as a prime example for collective Black self-determination. 

Bruce Fields adds that “Liberation must inculcate a freedom for the individual and 
the community from which the individual comes. The self does not exist apart from the 


community, and community is comprised of a body of conscious, responsible 


°5 Larry Donell Covin, Jr., Thirteen Turns: A Theology Resurrected from the Gallows of Jim Crow 
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individuals.””’ From the prospective of Black life, this kind of liberation was not a mere 
product of theology, but expressive of a theology that propelled Blacks forward with 
mutual perception about community-driven causes as they were presented in the 
scriptures. Henry Harris emphasized the fact that for the Black church, Black preaching 
offered solutions for Black plight. “Preaching is the weakly effort to provide meaning to 
Black suffering in an environment that devalues the meaning of blackness.”?8 

For African Americans, the scriptures always shaped their theological approach 
for providing their own resolutions. The exodus of Israel from Egypt, the victorious 
crusades of Israel in the Promised Land, the divine intervention of God through the king 
dynasties, the prophets, the apostles, the endurance of the early church, and ultimately 
the fortitude of Jesus Christ stimulated African Americans. Historically, Egypt 
oppressed Israel, who the inhabitants of Canaan further resisted. The Israelites 
eventually came under the oppression of the Babylonian, Persian, Assyrian, Greek, and 
Roman Empires, respectively. The preoccupation that invigorated them as an oppressed 
people was their conviction that God was on their side and that Jesus Christ came to 
prove it. Moreover, the ministry of Christ was the ultimate biblical model and the 
pattern for all of humanity to emulate. 

George Yancy conveys the premise of Jesus as that of reforming the social, 
political, and religious landscape of his era. He writes, “If Jesus worked to disestablish 


the mountains that separated God’s people and to wipe away the cultic hegemony that 


27 Fields, Introducing Black Theology, 76. 
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fostered separation and oppression, then Jesus’s ministry challenges us to action now to 
disestablish the mountain of race and to erase the hegemony of Whiteness.””? The 
message of Yancy corroborates the biblical models of Israel and her exodus as well as the 
liberating ministry of Jesus. That is, the journey of liberation and triumph for Blacks in 
America was no different. They were sustained by their embrace of the ministry of Christ 
and the providence of God and exercised an inflexible theology that contributed to what 


Black social, political, and religious status in the free world became to this day. 


Summary 

The sustenance of the African American community is to be understood within 
the context of a power beyond profane establishments, politics, academics, and systemic 
schemes. Much is to be attributed to the contributing individuals and entities that 
acquired a fondness for the marginalized and oppressed people of society—Black people. 
However, Blacks primarily survived in America because of their steadfast faith in God, 
otherwise communicated as theology. Their theology countered a society stocked with 
antagonism to Black equivalence within a White context. 

Their observation with the American culture encompassed several dynamics. 
First, was the abuse of power. This reference to power is to be understood as political 
power. The existence of Blacks in America was demarcated secularly and religiously. 
Hence, the discourse of equality, love, and inclusion by America was delusional. The 
problem Blacks had with White dominance was not that of White people, but White 


supremacy, a way of behaving that subjected Black people to an inhumane existence. 


?° Yancy, Christology and Whiteness, 76. 
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Second, there was the lack of genuine relationships. America contended that all men were 
created equal. However, the phrase “all men” was clearly discounting of people of color. 
Therefore, Black objection to sadistic treatment implied headship without genuine 
relationship with the White community which, in turn, precipitated acrimony. Third, 
there was the gross misinterpretation of the scriptures. White supremacists exercised a 
theology that ratified slavery, using scriptures such as Ephesians 6:5-6, which states 
“Slaves, obey your earthly masters with fear and trembling, in singleness of heart, as you 
obey Christ; not only while being watched, and in order to please them, but as slaves of 
Christ, doing the will of God from the heart” (Eph. 6:5-6). They also used scriptures that 
read “Slaves, obey your earthly masters in everything, not only while being watched and 
in order to please them, but wholeheartedly, fearing the Lord” (Col. 3:22) and “Masters, 
treat your slaves justly and fairly, for you know that you also have a Master in heaven” 
(Col. 4:1). They also used a passage from | Peter that reads 
Slaves, accept the authority of your masters with all deference, not only those 
who are kind and gentle but also those who are harsh. For it is a credit to you if, 
being aware of God, you endure pain while suffering unjustly. If you endure when 
you are beaten for doing wrong, what credit is that? But if you endure when you 
do right and suffer for it, you have God’s approval. For to this you have been 
called because Christ also suffered for you, leaving you an example, so that you 
should follow in his steps” (1Pt. 2:18-21). 
Fourth, were the premeditated laws that favored the White establishment and 
circumscribed Blacks. Finally, was the lack of genuine moral consciousness among their 
White oppressors. These observations were best construed by James Harris, who writes 


“When Black suffering is outside of the milieu of experience for a specific race of 


people, this lack of consciousness redounds regarding the nothingness of Black suffering 
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in the eyes of the majority culture.”>° However, Blacks continue to propel despite the 
insolence and impervious disposition of White oppression. They continue with their 
cause and infuse the sacredness of Black thought to help them advance in an impure 
environment. 

The infusion of Black Theology brought about a greater determination for Blacks 
to overcome their oppressors. This would be done through the liberated Black church, 
Black leaders, and advocates for Black cause. W. E. B. DuBois defended the notion that 
the Black Church is the abstract of Black life and Black expression. He writes, “The 
Negro church of to-day is the social center of Negro life in the United States. And the 
most characteristic expression of African character.”*! This is not an insinuation to 
discard the accomplishments of the Abolition Movement, Reconstruction, and the Civil 
Rights Movement. However, it is impractical to postulate a self-determined people 
progressing through slavery, Jim Crow, and centuries of injustice without possessing a 
theological disposition and a religious institution to facilitate such a theological 
temperament. This progress was further implemented through the ministerial work of 
Black churchwomen. Jennifer Harbour highlighted the notion that Black women 
exercised their theology by going beyond the traditional pulpit. “Black women may have 
been barred from the pulpit in most churches, yet they chose, and often created, other 
types of activist positions within their churches.’’*? Hence, their hermeneutic was that 
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God was ministering a gospel of freedom through gender diversity accented through the 
Black church. Moreover, it would be irrational to contend that there was no divine 
orchestration and interposition on behalf of the Black context. Their resolve was to defy 
the odds, question White Christianity, raise moral consciousness, vie for plausible 
legislation, and move towards affecting a nation that would embrace equality and 
godliness. 

To this end, Black Theology provided Blacks with a sense of self-determination 
to combat separatist dispositions and stereotypical ascriptions to Black people. To 
Blacks, White society had a one-dimensional view and concept of Black existence. Those 
being, the ancillary and inferior social classification. Therefore, the consecrated approach 
to surmounting a dogmatic society was for African Americans to equip themselves with 
courage, perseverance, and a theology that insisted that God was on the side of the 
oppressed, and that the oppressed would eventually have the benefit of equal treatment 
and human value in society. This is a theological disposition that speaks to the 
implementation of a self-determination practice that is supplemented by divine 
intervention to positively affect the economic wellbeing of the African American 


community. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 


Merriam-Webster Dictionary defines economics as “a social science dealing 
with the production, distribution, and consumption of goods and services.”! This 
definition is actualized in a capitalistic economic system characterized by supply 
chains, taxes, goods and services, imports, tariffs, costs of production, banks, the stock 
market, and market legislation. This type of economy instigates private enterprise and a 
competitive job market with subsequent housing, health care, transportation, retail, 
credit, hotel and catering services, savings and investment, entertainment, insurance, 
and profit. These entities determine the wealth of a nation and the financial systems 
with which it operates. 

To comprehend economics in this regard is to consider its distinction in a free 
enterprise structure. Such a distinction divulges essential inter-related characteristics 
such as money, equity, exchange, growth, sustainability, and stability. The inter-related 
characteristics are more elucidated in this regard in that money is acquired through 
business and the workforce. However, varying job levels determine the income level, 
buying power and lifestyles of the diverse social class structure, otherwise described as, 


exchange. Equity indicates fairness in the economic system. Growth indicates profit 
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through reinvesting earnings, acquiring assets, and increasing performance. Stability 
and sustainability insinuate understanding economics, making adaptive changes, 
replenishing supply, and meeting consumer demands. Without these dynamics in place, 
positive national and international economics would be impossible. This section will 
concentrate on the national economic system of the United States of America. 
Moreover, to further understand the concept of economics is to perceive the etymology 
of the expression. “The word ‘economics’ comes from the Greek oeconomicus (oikos, 
house, and or rule).”” Hence, to the Greeks, economics denoted managing resources 
under the auspices of a practicable “finance system.” 

What is more, economics is divided into two sub-disciplines: microeconomics and 
macroeconomics. Macroeconomics concern the government’s monitoring of resources 
and services and lawfully imposes decisions relative to how businesses operate. This 
phenomenon is essential to averting exploitation in the business industry. 
Microeconomics concer arbitrary individual and business decisions for the overall value 
and profit of businesses. Therefore, in the capitalistic economic system, individuals have 
the liberty and latitude to indiscriminately affect their economy through marketing, 
bartering, investing, and profiting. Generally, personal enterprises primarily encompass 
microeconomics. However, because the free-market system is susceptible to 
manipulation, proprietorships rely upon limited macroeconomics, nevertheless. 

In addition to this notion is economic discipline. It is the study of how people 
use resources to improve their domestic and social-economic contexts. Such resources 

? Niall Kishtainy, A Little History of Economics (Cambridge, MA: Yale University Press, 
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are products, goods, and services essential for bartering, exchange, and consumption. 
These resources are repetitively exchanged for capital, which businesses use to reinvest 
in their establishments and for personal financial gain, and where the consumer 
replicates patronage to such businesses for sustenance and survival. Hence, without 
economic discipline, the consumer will be without wherewithal, the manipulation of a 
free-market system of economy will be unconstrained, the squandering of wealth will 
be unimpeded, and the exploitation of labor will be inevitably insurmountable. 
Moreover, this lack of economic discipline can account for the furtherance of a social 
underclass otherwise described as the marginalized and oppressed. Such an underclass 
of people necessitates statutory safety measures to warrant a level of fairness to 
participate in an economy that is not only competitive, but vulnerable to exploitation. 
Niall Kishtainy generalized the description of the concept of economy in this fashion, 
“The economy is where resources are used up, new things are made, and it’s decided 
who gets what.” Such a description alludes to how the American economic system 
operates. Subsequently, manufacturing, distribution, resources, labor, and opportunity 
runs parallel to possible exploitation. 

Moreover, to further understand economics is to comprehend entrepreneurship, 
from entreprendre, a French term meaning ‘undertaking.’ It is generally understood to 
reference free or private enterprise. It is the process of establishing a business to 
generate personal profit. With this objective being accomplished, the economy is 


maintained. Joe Carlen quoted Peter Drucker’s definition of entrepreneurship in this 
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regard: “The act that endows resources with a new capacity to create wealth.”* The 
English derivative of entreprendre later became a common term used for a process 
relative to the final rites of a person. It is otherwise expressed as, “undertaker.” 
Nevertheless, the historic usage of the term described the process of interaction between 
merchants and consumers, goods, and services. What does this mean for African 
Americans who endeavor to compete in the entrepreneurship of the American economy? 

Such interaction has not been as rewarding for Blacks as much as for Whites. 
The American economic system presupposes unlimited benefits and opportunities for 
citizens to gain wealth and power. However, for the African American, the disparaging 
numbers relative to income among races suggest a different narrative. Blacks are 
otherwise considered the economic underclass. This is observed in detail by Michael 
Waters with these facts, “The median wealth of a White family is $142,000 and rising, 
but the median wealth of a Black family is $11,000 and falling.”> These numbers are 
attributed to a long history of racial discrimination, exploitation, community redlining 
and manipulation within the free market. These dollar figures also reflect a caste system 
that makes it harder for Blacks to have a bourgeoning experience in American 
economics. This goes for access to capital, business education, indiscriminate suppliers, 
and a supporting community. Kevin Cosby reflected upon the historic financial injustice 
that has been a part of the narrative of the African American community. “Capital— 
particularly the capital that would otherwise be available had it not been stolen—is of 
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course an indispensable component of a broken people’s ability to adequately 
reconstruct themselves.”° Kevin Cosby and Michael Waters iterated the economic 
hardship of Blacks in America that can only be overcome with plausible self- 
determination economic practices within the African American community. 

This section deliberates the characteristics of a free-market economy, its history 
in America, the history of economics in the African American community, economic 
theories, the interplay of Black and White economics in the United States and the 
effects of self-determination economic practices among the African American 
community. The term Black(s) and the phrase, African American(s) will be used 


interchangeably. 


The History of the American Economy and Interdisciplinary Theory 

The New World colonists began money exchange for goods and services as early 
as the1600s. The factors of money, equity, exchange, growth, sustainability, and stability 
were, to some degree, exploratory. As vital components for an economy to be 
established, these elements provoked a policy practice that would generate profit for 
merchants. Margaret Ellen Newell alluded to the earliest known deliberate measure taken 
by colonists to establish a legitimate economy. “Perhaps the most ambitious policy 
initiative took place in the realm of currency: beginning with Massachusetts in 1690, the 
New England colonies embarked on a six-decade experiment with fiat money, public 


loans, and even a short-lived private bank, all of which pumped enormous sums of cash 
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and credit into the domestic economy.” This undertaking eventually became a 
prototypical measure for the colonist and would ultimately inspire the American 
economy as we know it today. 

However, the economy of the Free World convened with a rough start. Even 
though free enterprise was a notion in the making, it was met with naivety and 
shortcomings. There was the tendency among settlers to emulate some of the practices 
of imperial England relative to economic development, but in a political and economic 
system that warranted more arbitrary decisions in the vein of entrepreneurship. 

Margaret Ellen Newell underscored the struggle of early America in contrast to other 
cultures. “English colonial societies grappled with other pressures familiar to modem 
developing societies. Even had the metropolis not attempted to restrict colonial 
manufacturing, would-be entrepreneurs faced almost insuperable obstacles, including 
low population density and correspondingly high prices for labor, lack of capital, lack 
of infrastructure, and lack of managerial know-how.’® Moreover, Newell observed that 
many seventeenths’ century colonist lacked retention of moral disposition towards 
economic enterprise and contended that it presupposed the lack of principled scrutiny. 

In the seventeenth century, most English men and women viewed the colonies 

(when they thought of them at all) as objects of exploitation. America was seen as 

a staging ground for economic experiments; a source of cheap land, raw materials, 

and staple crops, not to mention patronage positions; and an outlet for such 


"surplus" members of the populace as younger sons, underemployed workers, 
religious dissidents, and criminals.’ 
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Margaret Newell’s critique was that of awareness of an upstarting nation, which 
initiated independent economic practices, but had a threatening capacity for 
manipulation and corruption. This corruption would become evident in amoral business 
practices and the inhumane treatment of non-Whites. Theologically, Newell’s 
observation regarded the lack of “moral fiber” among individuals and titleholders who 
were indifferent towards godliness and humaneness. Hence, for them, manipulating 
Blacks for economic gain was not an issue. 

This recalls the motive behind economics in the Free World. In other words, the 
quest for independence by the colonists was to free themselves from taxation and the 
dominance of Britain and to generate a revenue system—marketing system that would 
produce profit. This effort eventuated to the Continental Congress adopting the 
Declaration of Independence July 4, 1776, with the profound introduction inserted by 
Thomas Jefferson, “we hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights; that among 
these, are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.”!° With this independence and 
pursuit of happiness came a dark history relative to how the New World would establish 
itself as an economic powerhouse. There was the need for goods and services, but also a 
workforce to conduct the supply chain, handle distribution, and do the manual labor. 
This was done largely at the expense of free labor through the system of slavery. 

One hundred and fifty-seven years before the Declaration of Independence was 
signed, the New World economy was being built on the backs of slaves, beginning in 
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1619. The Declaration of Independence provided freedom from England for the 


colonists, but not freedom, independence, economics, and happiness for slaves. Carden 
Allen iterated, “Looking back with our modern understanding of the Declaration of 
Independence in mind, it is easy to forget that Jefferson’s main point was to demonstrate 
the right of revolution, not the equality of men.”!! This meant the America as we know it 
inaugurated as a free country with an unimpeded economy, free trade, free labor, and 
self-governance. This “unrestricted initiative” precipitated armed forces, land 
ownership, the agricultural industry, commerce, and private enterprises, including 
slavery. What is more, it occasioned exclusive classism and exploitation of Blacks for 
financial benefit for the White establishment. Gary Walton said, “Because the property 
rights to their labor and their product resided with the White owner, their output accrued 
to the owner.”!? Consequently, the pathway for slaves to experience the same civil rights 
would only come through abolition protests and amendments to a bias constitutional 
document that gave favorable reception of oppression of Blacks, who were forced to 
contribute to the growth of the American industry and economy. 

Alexander Hamilton was one of the founding fathers of the United States 
Constitution. According to Hamilton, also called the “founder of the American financial 
system,” the “implied powers” of the United States constitution provided the federal 
government the mandate to engage practices essential to preserving the republic, 
including building credit, regulating money, taxation on imports, the establishing of the 


federal banking system, shipping, and international trade. “With the adoption of the 
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Constitution, the power to tax was firmly delegated to the federal government.”!? These 
economic practices contributed to the fortification of the American economy, which 
produced a viable workforce and, therefore, sustained the American finance system. 
However, the commercial economy, economic policies, and system of finance in 
America was put in place in 1791, seventy-four years prior to Reconstruction. Hence, an 
economic caste system, which favored non-Blacks, was established before African 
descendants were constitutionally allowed to engage in plausible self-determination 
economic endeavors. Consequently, the history of the American economy included 


forced Black labor, but labor that provided no gainful employment for Blacks. 


African American Economics and Interdisciplinary Theory 

Black introduction to the New World came at the expense of Black lives, culture, 
dignity, and personhood. Nevertheless, the resilience of slaves and their competence 
became evident in their ability to learn a new language, adapt to a restricted society, and 
maintain an unremitting faith in God. Furthermore, Blacks learned the nuance of New 
World-American business. To be precise, Black business acumen predated Black 
presence in the colonies. In Ray Kea’s Settlements, Trade and Polities in the Seventeenth- 
Century Gold Coast, there are several Black business and occupational listings in which 
Africans along Africa’s Gold Coast were well competent. These occupations included, 
but were not limited to, “blacksmiths, bricklayers, carpenters, goldsmiths, stonecutters, 


lime makers, woodcutters, doctors, astrologers, hat, and cap makers.”'* The skillsets of 
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those Africans were indicative of their business perceptiveness. Hence, Black intuition 
relative to business was confirming long before they were forced upon the shores of the 
New World. 

Therefore, the competence of Black labor, businessmen, and businesswomen 
materialized in the New World upon the acceptance and acknowledgement of Whites. 
This included labor as a bartering measure. Walter Williams revealed the refrain of slaves 
regarding labor and profit. According to Williams, the association of slavery with 
pecuniary benefits to the slave was an early discussion among colonists. On the other 
hand, objectors to slavery denounced the use of slaves for economic gain on the premise 
of cultural opinions and religion. “Although most of the condemnation of slavery was 
confined to moral and social issues, some of the damnation was extended to strictly 
economic aspects.”!> The argument against the ill-treatment of slaves eventuated to 
expedient measures relative to their subsistence. Walter Williams further iterated, 

Many found ways to lessen slavery’s hardships and attain a measure of 

independence. During colonial days, slaves learned skills and found that they 

could earn a measure of independence by servicing ships as rope makers, coopers, 
and shipwrights. Some entered more skilled trades, such as silversmithing, gold 
beating, and cabinetmaking. Typically, slaves turned over a portion of their 
earnings to their owners in exchange for de facto freedom. '® 

This reality was a precursor to Black freedom, Black patriotic participation in 
the American socio-political landscape, and Black self-determination economic 


practices in the American economic system. To be precise, Blacks in business and the 


inclusion of Blacks into the American workforce was gradual and guarded, but 
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progressive, nevertheless, particularly before the Civil War. Juliet Walker expounded 
upon how limited Black business inclusion was with this description, “Despite some 
success, most antebellum Black business remained marginal enterprises, earning 
minimal profits. Black businesspeople were confronted with both legal and societal 
constraints that restricted their participation in many occupations.”!’ The White 
establishment remained resistant to Black progress despite the moral argument and hope 
for amalgamation. The most beneficial impetus was the consequences of the Union 
Army winning the Civil War. 

Blacks did not imperiously establish themselves in the American economy until 
the era of Reconstruction (1865-1877). The principle of Reconstruction was to 
incorporate free Africans into the governmental, political, educational, and economic 
structure of America. This government initiative was in consequence of the American 
Civil War (April 12, 1861 — May 9, 1865). After the Civil War, the Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Amendments to the U. S. Constitution were ratified. 
Therefore, the economic “playing field” in America began to tilt towards support for 
Blacks, as ex-slaves were put in position to become prospective employees and 
employers. According to Leon Prieto, Blacks were cultured and skilled enough to 
operate in the American business industry. “In the time after the Civil War and the 
early part of the twentieth century, it was not taken for granted that black men and 


women were fully capable of running a business.’’!* In this regard, the Fourteenth 
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Amendment specifically addressed the economic latitude for African Americans. The 
context of this law encompassed the right to employment and fair wages. Ex-slaves 
were put in a position to negotiate their services as pay for hire, manage their incomes, 
and master their economic interests. The amendment made provisions for Blacks to 
develop their own material products, endowed them with the advantage of agricultural 
and land development, provided dignity for Black humanity, the establishment of the 
African American community. 

The immediate financial catalyst for ex-slaves were the Freedman’s Bureau and 
the Freedman’s Bank. The Freedman’s Bureau (1865-1872) was established by the 
United States government to ensure that Blacks received land, had access to 
hospitalization, fair labor contracts, and capital spending. “The concept of the bank had 
originated during the Civil War in the form of ad hoc military “savings banks,” which the 
Union army established for Black soldiers and their families to assist the ex-slaves in 
their first experience with handling money.”!? The Freedman’s Bank was established in 
1865 to provide a depository, money-management training, investment opportunities, and 
financial reserves mainly for Black soldiers and aspiring African Americans. 
Consequently, Blacks were trained in various areas of the American workforce. 
According to Joe William Trotter, Blacks were being trained to do sophisticated labor in 
Boston Massachusetts in the early 1700s. Nevertheless, the training and labor was to 
serve White privilege. “African people helped to build and service the colonial city not 


only as general laborers and household and domestic workers, but also as skilled 
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craftsmen and craftswomen. Wealthy European merchants, artisans, and diverse business 
owners purchased, trained and employed Africans as brick masons, carpenters, 
cabinetmakers, sailmakers, bakers, coopers and tailors, among other trades.””° The 
“labor-education” that Africans received would later pay off for Blacks after the 
Emancipation Proclamation and Reconstruction. Upon gaining freedom from slavery and 
constitutional rights that guaranteed paid labor, education, equality and the pursuit of 
happiness, Blacks engaged in American politics, banking, private enterprise, the 
establishment of Black educational institutions and self-determination economic 
practices. 

Leon Prieto further iterated, “As the years progressed, black businesspeople had 
to continually prove themselves as the size and scale of their businesses increased.””! 
The African American response to this challenge revealed the competence of Blacks as 
merchants, consumers, and brokers of their own economic fate. Michael B. Boston 
asserted the importance of Black proprietorship to the extent of racial obligation. 
“African Americans had to make themselves indispensable assets in their respective 
communities, both to other African Americans and whites.”?* Therefore, the notion that 
Blacks had to prove themselves remained a benchmark that they had to reach in the 
areas of religion and politics, but specifically in economics because it was the major 


driving force for material change among their race. Subsequently, African Americans 
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engaged in self-determination economic practices and organized their own business 
establishments. Jessica Nembhard elaborated upon the specific businesses that were 
established in Black communities shortly after Reconstruction for financial, as well as 
mutual benefits. “Early African American cooperative economic action took many 
forms: mutual-aid and beneficial societies, mutual insurance organizations, fraternal 
organizations and secret societies, buying clubs, joint-stock ownership among African 
Americans, and collective farming.”*? Moreover, the mutual connection among Black 
businesses and communities was a concept that was practiced unceremoniously, but 
practiced to benefit individuals and families who were widowed, sick, lacked 
sustenance, and in need of burial assistance, nevertheless. 

Significant to the economic mission of Blacks in America was Black business, 
evidenced by Black professional sports. The National Negro Business League was 
founded by Booker T. Washington in Boston, Massachusetts (1900). The league was 
founded in the interest of establishing and maintaining Black business in the United 
States and had several chapters inaugurated throughout America. The organization was 
comprised of men and women, doctors, agriculturalists, tailors, seamstresses, journalists, 
and craftsmen. At this time in Black America, Black nationalism was commonplace. The 
political climate in which Black businesspeople had to operate warranted a self-reliant 
approach to the establishment of the Black community and business sector. The White- 


dominated economic power structure presented an economic cultural dimension that the 
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Negro Business League was presented with but was determined to overcome. Business 
acumen like that of Booker T. Washington and the Negro Business League became a 
pointed impetus for Blacks to venture into business for themselves. “While this ideology 
was a major component of Washington’s philosophy---and his doctrine of industrial 
education was of course simply a part of this program for racial uplift through economic 
advancement.’”** August Mier quantified how Black businesses burgeoned despite the 
demise of Reconstruction by affirming that the Black market flourished particularly after 
1890. “Business enterprise doubled in total number from 20,000 in 1900 to 40,000 in 
1914. In that period banks had risen from 4 to 51; undertakers from 450 to 1000; drug 
stores from 250 to 695; retail merchants from 10,000 to 25,000.’° 

In addition to these indicators was the emergence of the Negro Baseball League. 
It featured the most outstanding of talent and athletic refinement among team sports. The 
Negro Baseball League materialized because of segregation in American professional 
sports. Blacks were discriminated against to the extent they were driven to establish their 
own franchises and charters for their respective organizations including, but not limited 
to, the St. Louis Stars (1906), the Chicago American Giants (1910), and the Kansas City 
Monarchs (1920). “These African American entrepreneurs, or “Race Men,” typified the 
business leaders who deemphasized the fight for integration and dealt with discrimination 


by creating black institutions.””° What is more, the establishment of a Negro baseball 
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league not only rivaled the White corresponding league but reflected the business acumen 
and managerial skill of the league founder, Andrew “Rube” Foster, and the Black 
baseball team owners. Furthermore, the establishment of the Negro Baseball League was 
a staple in the Black community proper, and a vital component to the Black economy. 
Michael Lomax emphasized the asset of the Negro Baseball League as a corporate 
conduit to Black wealth. He iterated, “The rise of black professional baseball in the early 
twentieth century occurred simultaneously with the emergence of black corporate 
America. The period from 1900 to 1930 witnessed the rise of major black capitalists who 
achieved millionaire status and established million-dollar enterprises.””’ Hence, the 
Negro Baseball League was an occupational undertaking, but also commercialized 
entertainment primarily for the Black community. 

Contemporaneous to the historic development of Blacks in sports as a business 
was the Greenwood District of Tulsa, Oklahoma, otherwise known as “Black Wall 
Street,” a title ascribed by Booker T. Washington.”* It was comprised of several Black 
vendors and self-determined Blacks who endeavored to defy systemic racism, 
demarcated American economics, and established thriving Black businesses. Hannibal 
Johnson accentuated the motive and business intelligence of Black Oklahoma residents 
against the backdrop of the formal and informal policies of segregation in the State by 
emphasizing the reason Booker T. Washington derived his historic description. “The 


Greenwood District pioneers took full business advantage of Jim Crow. They seized 
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the opportunity to disprove the inferiority myth through their own ingenuity. The 


success of the Greenwood District defied conventional wisdom.””? This historic Black 
business district, which began in the early 1900s, was short lived due to the infamous 
1921 Tulsa, Oklahoma massacre, triggered by an alleged assault on a teenage White 
girl by a Black man. In retaliation, White rioters burned buildings (businesses) and 
resident dwellings resulting in the loss of nearly 200 businesses, most of which never 
recovered. “The alleged assault on a 17-year-old white girl, Sarah Page, by a 19-year- 
old black boy, Dick Rowland, in the elevator of a downtown building triggered 
unprecedented civil unrest.’°° Nevertheless, the history of Blacks in business in 
Oklahoma was typical of Black business acumen, as well as reinvestment in the Black 
community. 

The previously mention references are paradigms of historic Black self- 
determination economic practices. The twenty first century African American reaps the 
benefit of the financial genius and survival of the predispositions of their ancestors. 
They established businesses, academic institutions, churches, and viable communities 
that sustained despite systemic racism, discrimination, economic demarcation, riot, 


homicide, and inequitable treatment by disparagers of Black destiny. 


Economics and Economic Theories 
Fred Foldvary expounded economics and theory with the respective definitions, 


“Economics is a social science, dealing with the activities of people, and it specializes 
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in the production, distribution, exchange, and consumption of wealth, or the material 
needs and desires of human beings... theory is a systematically organized collection or 
set of propositions, a “theorem” being a proposition or statement that is warranted by 
logic and evidence.’”*! 

Therefore, with these definitions implied, an economic theory is a synchronized 
set of values that constitute how economies operate. It is also worthy to comprehend 
that those economic policymakers are guided by economic theories. Consequently, no 
one theory is amenable to all types of economies or governments. The hypothesis 
espouses the economic theory that maintains equal opportunity, free enterprise, and 
individual financial growth for all people under the auspices of a government that does 
not overreach its democracy but ensures that its capitalist economic system does not 
exploit the least of these. Essential to this concept is the distinction between economics 
and finance. Even though the disciplines are related, they are not the same. Finance 
encompasses personal resource management, whereas economics concern local and 
global markets. Both fields are essential to economic growth. The economy creates 
opportunity for finance, albeit the economy is stable. Conversely, conventional finance 
is generated through labor, plausible wage earning and investment. 

It is a theory that the pricing and purchasing of goods is in direct proportion to 
money that is in circulation within an economy. To be precise, when money and 
products are available, the market is likely to be stable. Otherwise, when goods are in 


short supply, prices increase and precipitate inflation and strained consumerism. When 
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products are profuse, pricing is lowered and consumers are privy to acquire more goods 
and, consequently, improve the market. ““While the anticipation of inflation induces 
people to hold less cash and spend it before the value erodes by inflation, the opposite 
will take place when a recession is anticipated.’*” Therefore, what effects this scenario is 
how a particular government applies a given economic theory. 

Several economic theories were explored, including Supply and Demand, 
Neo- Classical, and Keynesian. Each of these theories are compatible with 
macroeconomic theory, which concerns a government’s scrutiny of resources and 
services and lawfully impose monetary policies relative to how businesses and 


consumers operate. 


Supply and Demand Theory 

The Theory of Supply and Demand postulates that when money and products are 
available, the market is likely to be stable. A clearer explanation is that of Richard 
Wolff. “The prices of all produced things and resources are determined in and by the 
interactions between agents of supply (sellers) and of demand (buyers) within a 
market.”*? Otherwise, when goods are in short supply, prices increase and precipitate 
inflation and strained consumerism. Shahdad Naghshpour iterated the importance of 
comprehending the concept of money within the scope of supply and demand. “The first 


set of laws that applies to money is the laws of supply and demand. Understanding these 
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laws is essential for understanding the more complex issues of fiscal and monetary 
theories.”*4 Hence, when consumerism is in decline, the consequences effect jobs, 
individual income, and money holdings. Interest rates are increased, and the economy is 
more volatile. Conversely, when products are profuse, pricing is lowered and consumers 
are privy to acquire more goods (when money holdings are copious) and, consequently, 
improve the market through spending and investments. Thomas Sowell rendered a 
plausible description of the supply and demand theory. “There is perhaps no more basic 
or more obvious principle of economics than the fact that people tend to buy more at a 
lower price and less at a higher price.” Thomas Sowell further iterated that the 
producers of goods tend to produce more goods at a higher rate and, subsequently, sell 
at a higher price, contrasted by less production at a lower cost. 

Therefore, what effects this scenario is predicated upon how a particular 
government and community apply this economic theory. There are other factors such as 
taxes, the supply chain, imports, and consumer predispositions regarding needs or 
casual desire for products. For example, gas is needed for automobiles. However, gas 
prices in rural places will not necessarily be the same in urban contexts. Shipping costs 
of products are also factors, as expenditures are incurred by distributors and, therefore, 
are conveyed on to the consumer. Also, the cost of materials procured from one location 
may cost more to one producer than another. Moreover, competition is also a factor in 


pricing and consumption. This is evident by the plethora of business enterprises that 
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market the same or similar products, some of which are larger relative to stockpile and 
distribution. For example, the pricing of a product in one location may vary from the 
price of the same product in another. This, in effect, influences arbitrary decisions 
relative to producers, distributors, and retailers establishing their pricing for particular 
products. The objective of this scenario from the vantage point of the consumer is to 
benefit from the product at minimum cost, whereas the vantage point of the 
manufacturer and retailer is to make profit. 

The risks that this theory assumes are the undetermined production of basic 
materials for manufacturing products, the impulsive area of competition, the volatile 
spending habits of consumers, the arbitrary decisions of a producer, and consumer 
value assessments. Subsequently, production, pricing, and consumption will rise and 
fall. This scenario accounts for a volatile market. According to Richard Wolff and 
Stephen Resnick, “The source of this market imperfection and the market 
disequilibrium it entails is found in individuals’ will for power.’”*° Additionally, critical 
to this theory is “market equilibrium.” Market equilibrium concerns the balance 
between money and products. “Equilibrium in the goods market means that the money 
market must also be in equilibrium. Departures from equilibrium in either market 
would disturb the entire economy and would cause changes in both the goods and 
money markets.’’*’ Therefore, in equilibrium, the extent of products manufactured and 


distributed must equal the demand by consumers and their money holdings. However, 
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the results are unpredictable because of varying production, labor, and consumer 


decisions. Hence, equilibrium is difficult to sustain. 


Neo-Classical Economic Theory 

Founded by Alfred Marshall (1842-1924), Neo-Classical Economic Theory 
proports that the demand of the consumer is what drives the market. This theory 
observes the lack of high-cost effectiveness upon the preferred products of consumers. 
In this kind of economy, product manufacturing, distribution and prices are 
inconsequential to the consumer resources and inclination to meet the expense of 
preferred products. For example, a particular brand of furniture may be vended for more 
than the true value of a product. However, if the capable consumer is predisposed to 
own the product, they will acquire the product without financial grievance. 
Consequently, the market can be positively or negatively affected because the consumer 
is unpredictable. Richard Wolff and Stephen Resnick further elaborated upon the nuance 
of neo-classical economics as being financial power and personal preference. “In and for 
neoclassical theory, given private property and human nature, competitive markets 
inherently tend to equilibrate when each and every individual is left alone to maximize 
his or her own interest.’’?® Hence, the Neo-Classical Economic Theory postulation is 
embracing of consumer preference, and that the market is primarily driven by consumer 


demand more so than supply. 
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Keynesian Economic Theory 


Founded by John Maynard Keynes (1883-1946), the Keynesian Economic 
Theory maintains that government should establish monetary policy (policymakers) and 
oversee and ensure the economic stability of a government. This concept was elaborated 
by Richard Wolff as a necessity. “Keynesian theory became the ideological basis of a 
state- managed capitalism and its claims to offer the best solution to capitalism’s 
instabilities.”°? This theory maintains that vulnerable consumers are helped most by 
government intervention relative to the economy. Otherwise, the rich and powerful who 
have mastery of the goods and services, production, and labor engage in unfair practices 
that further enlarge the wealth gap, exploit employees, further classism, and advance the 
powers that be. Keynesian economics advocate public policy as a means of supervision 
over mutual demands and counteract economic exploitation. Therefore, Keynes’ theory 
maintains that the survival of the economy is essential to external reinforcement by 
government monetary policy. This, in effect, ensures employment, sustenance for labor 
and gainful occupations, profit for proprietors, excises for the government, and 
stimulation for the economy. Moreover, the Keynesian Theory postulates that 
congruence between government and the workforce makes for a strong economy. 

Johnathan Conlin alluded to Keynes’ disposition as to where culpability lies 
relative to the free market. “Rather than blaming workers themselves for 


unemployment, Keynes shifted the blame towards the market system, ultimately 
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encouraging a more cooperative relationship between the state and the workforce.”*° 


This disposition is further iterated by Richard Wolff and Stephen Resnick as a means of 
safeguarding all parties that are indispensable to the free market, which means the free 
market is not “free” in terms of non-regulation business interactions. “The economy is 
not able to correct itself and restore the full employment equilibrium. Therefore, the 
state must enter the picture.’! This theory hypothesizes the notion that equal 
opportunity, free enterprise, individual financial growth for all people under the 
auspices of a government that does not overreach its democracy, ensures that its 
capitalistic economic system is not exploited to the detriment of the government, 
proprietors, or its consumers. 

Overall, there is no perfect economic theory. Any given economic theory is 
arbitrarily designated by a government and is cautiously exerted with the notion that 
they will work under unique circumstances. As for the United States, the economy 
embraces the free-market system when it comes to capital use, production, retail, 
marketing, labor, investment, pricing, employment, and banking. It also allows for 


government intervention for the public good. 


Conclusion 
The discipline of economics is the social science that comprehends the exchange 


of goods and services and the economic welfare of citizens who interact for the purpose 
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of upward mobility. Therefore, the social and financial welfare of individuals in a 
capitalist society is predicated upon opportunity, resources, and self-determination. This 
suggests the interplay of Black economics in the American market system. The phrase 
“Black economics” is conveyed in this discourse to mean the resources, goods, services, 
capital, trade, establishment, and sustenance of Black businesses and the Black 
community in America. The interplay of Black economics with general American 
economics referenced the establishment of the liberated and self-determined Black 
community and businesses in commonplace America, which is essential and, by and 
large, recognized to this day. 

Moreover, America invoked economic practices principally as early as 1690. 
This phenomenon encompassed money, trade, imports and exports, supply and demand, 
labor, and wages. As a result, growth, profit, reinvestment, the acquisition of assets, and 
the sustainability of goods and services catapulted America to a relatively economic 
center. However, free labor through the system of chattel slavery, which began in 1619, 
accounted for much of America’s earliest economic success. Due to the outcome of the 
Civil War and Reconstruction, Blacks began experiencing worthwhile economic gain, 
as they became proprietors in a free market economic system. This constitutional and 
nationalistic right afforded Blacks the opportunity to emulate their corresponding White 
business entrepreneurs and, therefore, progressed economically through self- 
determination economic practices. However, the wealth gap between Blacks and Whites 
was not closed. 

Therefore, the self-determination economic practices among Blacks improved 


their economic status in America, but not with uniformity because wealth is essentially 
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generational. The actuality of this subsistence is divulged in the supply chain, the 
political power structure, the American trade and wholesale business system, and the 
racial overtone that was resistant to Black emergence in the American economic 
system. Black patronage of Black businesses is still collectively desiring of success 
because Blacks in business still depend upon a White-dominated supply chain to do 
business. To be exact, Whites generally benefit from Black businesses because Blacks 
do not generally own manufactories such as, but not limited to, textile factories, oil 
companies, shoe and clothes manufactories, automotive factories, lumber, plastic, 
glass, cotton, wool, airlines, ships, raw material, energy, iron ore, paper, rubber, coal, 
ink, tools, light bulbs, shipping, and rail-trains. 

Moreover, Blacks had to overcome 246 years of slavery, a quick demise of 
Reconstruction, the failure of the Freedman’s Bank (1874), the withdrawal of the 
federal troops from southern United States (1877), 100 years of Jim Crow, and several 
years of domestic terrorism and injustice. In the mid-1900s, self-determined Blacks 
protested under the auspices of civil rights—The Civil Rights Movement, with the main 
objective being economic parity with White residential, educational, political, and 
corporate America. The movement was highlighted by the 1963 March on Washington, 
headed by A. Phillip Randolph, Bayard Rustin and Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. This 
grassroots effort involved Black actors, entertainers, sports icons, educators, 
businessmen and women, journalists, and preachers. While Blacks protested 
segregation, unfair housing practices, unequal access to healthcare, jobs, justice, 
freedom, and disfavored living conditions, they essentially objected unfair economic 


practices against African Americans. 
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Michael Ezra underscored the fact that the ultimate effort of the March on 


Washington was to expose the economic disparity of Black America. “Although many 
black activists stressed such issues by the end of the 1960s, it is incorrect to assert that 
civil rights leaders during the 1950s and early 1960s did not have their eyes on the 
economic prize.’ This fact dispels the notion and misconstrued emphasis of the march 
and the generalized public relegation of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr.’s “I Have A 
Dream” speech to a mere speech at a gathering of Black protestors against American 
injustice. King addressed the poor history of America with Black people, the deficiency 
of Practical Theology by the White church, the cause and long history of privation of 
free Blacks by a nation that was founded upon biblical principles, the ideology of 
freedom, and the lack of government intervention in politics and in economics relative 
to Blacks. 

Nevertheless, the self-determination economic practices of African Americans 
have been resilient to the extent that Blacks are continuously emerging in the American 
economic system through several mediums. These include, but are not limited to, sports, 
entertainment, manufacturing, distribution, retail, banking, government, politics, social 
media, television, radio, and education. The undertone of the Civil Rights Movement 
was that the American social and economic system could not automatically fix itself but 
needed intervention. Therefore, the mediums that helped to propel Blacks forward in 
economics were safeguarded and accomplished because of the American economic 


system. Hence, the Keynesian Economic Theory adds to the support of the perspective 
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of this discourse because it is essential for African Americans to have their government 
as a part of their “economic support structure” without the government determining the 


economic destiny of Black people as a whole. 


Summation 
This interdisciplinary study relates in this instance because it clarifies the 
nuance of economics, undergirds the theological and historical vantage points, 
parallels a plausible economic theory relative to government safeguards for 
manufacturers, the workforce, and consumers, and particularly supports the concept 


of self-determination economic practices for the African American community. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


Introduction 

The deduction of this project theme is that there needs to be a precise concept of 
an African American agenda that will benefit all African Americans. This concept 
presupposes that the fervor for Black power among Black people is lacking. To reawaken 
the Black entrepreneurial and consumer connection, several things should be considered: 
one, the African American agenda should include the business plans of Black businesses 
that not only speak to the skill set and responsibilities of proprietors for the success of the 
business but plans that present business models that benefit all Blacks aspiring for 
business enterprises. This can be done through Black religious’ conventions and 
organizations that have annual gatherings. Two, the concept should encompass 
provocation for self-determination among non-registered voters, college students, 
individuals who serve in the judicial and legislative branches of government, high school 
and college coaches, investors, white and blue-collar workers, Black entertainers, Black 
millionaires and billionaires, African American scientists and engineers, and social 
justice grass roots organizations. Three, the Black church must overcome its relative 
passivity regarding promoting Black businesses and Black causes. 

Moreover, with the Black church serving as the facilitator for bridging the Black 


church community and Black businesses, the fruit of African American collaboration will 
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be more self-evident. This achievement will dispel any notion that systemic measures that 
are anti-Black progress can’t be asphyxiated. Furthermore, the concept of Black church 
community connection should be exercised with the understanding that those who initiate 
the African American agenda may not live to see its fruition. African Americans who 
now exercise their constitutional rights and enjoy their civil liberties have such rights 
because of those who fought for freedom in the Civil War, advocated as abolitionists 
against slavery, and instigated the Civil Rights Movement. 

However, not all of those who blazed the civil rights trail got a chance to see the 
fruition of their sacrifice. Civil Rights martyrs such as: Medgar Evers, James Earl 
Chaney, Andrew Goodman, Michael Henry Schwerner, Viola Gregg Liuzzo, and Vernon 
Ferdinand Dahmer. South Carolina State student protestors: Samuel Ephesians Hammond 
Jr., Delano Herman Middleton, and Henry Ezekial Smith. Clergy such as: Reverend 
George Lee from Belzoni Mississippi who sponsored voter registration, Reverend James 
Joseph Reeb, a White Unitarian minister from Boston Massachusetts who was a part of 
the Bloody Sunday occurrence in Selma, Alabama, and Reverend Martin Luther King, 
Jr., assassinated in Memphis, Tennessee, just to mention a few. Some of these individuals 
are relatively unsung. Nevertheless, their labor justice and equality accentuate the 
church’s voice for Black liberation and progress. 

Furthermore, there should be collective itineraries to get streets, buildings and 
communities named in honor of those who advocated for change for Black people in 
America. Such recognition stands the possibility of materializing from among the 
following generation that has a sense of appreciation for and feeling of indebtedness to 


the Black pioneers and innovators for their sacrifices. Such material monuments can 
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continue the call to consciousness about wedding public policy with practicality and 
eliminate passivity and inertia among the Black religious’ community. Moreover, there 
must be an extraction of the spirit of “self-satisfied religionism” among those who feel 
that Black people have “arrived”, and advocate for greater progress and motivation of 
African Americans that need a change of heart towards self-determination practices. With 
this being initiated the collective conundrum of race relations-building and collective 
Black support can be remedied. This can be done by going beyond a personality-oriented 
approach to Black political and economic elevation, by implementing a methodical 
measure that is perfunctory and best suits Black causes collectively. 

Additionally, there needs to be a hermeneutic employed by African Americans 
that provides a moral dynamic that undergirds Black causes. The content of this discourse 
is unambiguously precipitated by inequality. Inequality for people of color in America 
reflects a larger problem: the legacy of discrimination. This recurring theme highlights 
the fact that people who perpetuate social and economic plight are out of touch with the 
God of the Holy Bible. 

Therefore, people who demarcate other people because of their cultural heritage, 
lack a healthy hermeneutic. Besides, how we interpret the scriptures reflects how we 
interact with each other. Hence, the legacy of injustice through the institution of slavery 
and the practice of American apartheid reflects how biased individuals in America 
interpreted the scriptures, if in fact they embraced the scriptures at all. Keeping God in 
the forefront, yielding to the guidance of the Holy Spirit, listening to the freedom-fighting 


voices of the past, shutting out negative distractions, exercising persistent Black 
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investment, and fighting spiritual wickedness in seats of power with the victorious 
message of the gospel of Christ exhibits a healthy hermeneutic. 

The last component is the American government making good on the ideals of its 
creed which emphasizes liberty, equality, justice, and humane treatment towards all its 
citizens. This concept calls for a succession plan of changing government administrations 
that will ensure support for the African American struggle to experience true democracy. 
Otherwise, the narrative of the American dream is deceptive. Certainly, no single 
government administration will be able to affect long term economic progress. But with a 
continuing focus in this regard by the powers that be can provide help and hope for the 
black community. 

With these components implemented, the wealth, health, education, housing, 
political, and economic gaps among Black and White cultures can be narrowed and 
possibly eliminated. Beyond this notion is the undeterred will of African Americans to be 
self-sufficient. Hence, the African American existence stands ready for a proposal to 
engage church congregations that are battle-ready for racial atonement, and cultural 
amalgamation for the conquest of the long-standing detriment of cultural disharmony and 


economic inequality. 


Methodology 
The approach to this experiment was not met without challenges. Individual 
schedules often conflicted with regards to all participants attending all the sessions. 
Nevertheless, all participants were provided access to the sermons and lectures via social 


media (YouTube and Facebook) platforms along with hard copies of the sermons and 
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lectures which enabled them to keep up with the project schedule. The project schedule 


revealed some staggered weeks due to the July 4 American holiday and the annual 
National Baptist Convention USA, Inc. Christian Education Congress. 

The sermon series began with the standard Galilee Baptist Church Sunday 
morning liturgy, which includes the call to worship, a period of welcome, inspirational 
singing, the period of giving, the gospel message, call to discipleship, and the 
benediction. Each worship service convened for approximately one hour and fifteen 
minutes. The lecture series were reiterations of the sermon text with more explication and 
instructional overtone and challenged each attendee to be practicable about the message 
they received. 

The evening lecture series convened in the church family life center and were 
inculcated with a classroom environment. The lecturer synchronized the lectures with 
scripture while conveying the nuance of personal money management and Black dollar 
investment strategies. The organized system for this overall course of action and data 


collection process transpired according to following schedule: 


Week One: 
Sermon One: June 25, 2023 
Topic: Self-Determination Practices for Independence (Ex.13:18-22) 
Location: Galilee Missionary Baptist Church 
Time: 10:00 A.M. 
Lecture One: June 27, 2023 


Topic: Economic Independence 
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Location: Galilee Missionary Baptist Church 


Time: 12:00 P. M. - 1:00 P.M. 
Agenda: 
Ten minutes for project overview, 
Ten minutes for project pre-questions 
Thirty-minute lecture 
Ten minutes for review, questions, and answers 
Finance Seminar and Lecture One 
Date: June 27, 2023 
Location: Galilee Missionary Baptist Church 
Time: 6:00 P.M. - 7:00 P.M. 
Agenda: 
Forty-five-minute lecture 
Fifteen minutes for discussion on Black self-determination economic 


practices 


Week Two: 
Sermon Two: July 9, 2023 
Topic: Self-Determination Practices Through Enthusiasm (Jo. 14:10-13) 
Location: Galilee Missionary Baptist Church 
Time: 10:00 A.M. 
Lecture Two: July 11, 2023 


Topic: Economic Enthusiasm and Motivation 
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Location: Galilee Missionary Baptist Church 


Time: 12:00 P. M. - 1:00 P.M. 
Agenda: 
Five minutes for project overview 
Five minutes for project questions 
Forty-minute lecture 
Ten minutes for review, questions, and answers 
Finance Seminar and Lecture Two 
Date: July 11, 2023 
Location: Galilee Missionary Baptist Church Detroit 
Time: 6:00 P.M. - 7:00 P.M. 


Fifteen minutes for discussion on Black self-determination economic practices 


Week Three: 
Sermon Three: July 16, 2023 
Topic: Self-Determination Practices Through Protest (Acts 6:1-4) 
Location: Galilee Missionary Baptist Church 
Time: 10:00 A.M. 
Lecture Three: July 18, 2023 
Topic: The Principles of Protest 
Location: Galilee Missionary Baptist Church 


Time: 12:00 P. M. - 1:00 P.M. 
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Agenda: 


Five minutes for project overview 
Five minutes for Project Questions 
Forty-minute lecture 
Ten minutes for review, questions, and answers 
Finance Seminar and Lecture Three 
Date: July 18, 2023 
Location: Galilee Missionary Baptist Church 
Time: 6:00 P.M. - 7:00 P.M. 
Agenda: 
Forty-five-minute lecture 
Fifteen minutes for discussion on Black Self-Determination economic 


practices 


Week Four: 


Sermon Four: July 23, 2023 


Topic: Self-Determination Practices Through Autonomy (Gal. 6:5) 
Location: Galilee Missionary Baptist Church 

Time: 10:00 A.M. 

Lecture Four: July 25, 2023 

Topic: Economic Practices and Individual Autonomy 

Location: Galilee Missionary Baptist Church 


Time: 12:00 P. M. - 1:00 P.M. 
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Agenda: 


Five minutes for project overview 
Five minutes for Project Questions 
Forty-minute lecture 
Ten minutes for review, questions, and answers 
Finance Seminar and Lecture Four 
Date: July 25, 2023 
Location: Galilee Missionary Baptist Church 
Time: 6:00 P.M. - 7:00 P.M. 
Agenda: 
Forty-five-minute lecture 
Fifteen minutes for discussion on Black self-determination economic 


Practices 


Week Five: 


Sermon Five: July 30, 2023 


Topic: Self-Determination Practices Through Endurance (Gal. 6:9) 
Location: Galilee Missionary Baptist Church 

Time: 10:00 A.M. 

Lecture Five: August 1, 2023 

Topic: Economics and Endurance 

Location: Galilee Missionary Baptist Church 5251 


Time: 12:00 P. M. - 1:00 P.M. 
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Agenda: 


Five minutes for project overview 
Five minutes for Project Questions 
Forty-minute lecture 
Ten minutes for review, questions, and answers 
Finance Seminar and Lecture Five 
Date: August 1, 2023 
Location: Galilee Missionary Baptist Church 
Time: 6:00 P.M. - 7:00 P.M. 
Agenda: 
Forty-five-minute lecture 
Fifteen minutes for discussion on Black self-determination economic 
practices 


Week Five Project Implementation Questionnaire and Review 


Week Six: 


Sermon Six: August 6, 2023 
Topic: Self-Determination Practices Through Divine Subsidy (Phil. 4:13) 


Location: Galilee Missionary Baptist Church 5251 East Outer Drive, Detroit, MI 
48234 Time: 10:00 a.m. 

Lecture Six: August 8, 2023 

Topic: God's Economics and Self-Determination Economic Practice 


Location: Galilee Missionary Baptist Church 5251 East Outer Drive, Detroit, MI 
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48234 Time: 12:00 p.m. - 1:00 p.m. 


Agenda: 
Fifteen-minute lecture 
Ten minutes for post survey questions and interviews 
Thirty-five minutes for discussion and evaluation on Black self- 
determination economic practices 
Finance Seminar and Lecture Six 
Date: August 8, 2023 
Location: Galilee Missionary Baptist Church 
Time: 6:00 p.m. - 7:00 p.m. 
Agenda: 
Fifteen-minute lecture 
Ten minutes for post survey questions and interviews 
The approach to this project was conducted in this fashion because it was most 
feasible for several reasons: one, the context participants were able to access the 
businesses with minimal challenges relative to travel, time, and parking, notwithstanding, 
online access. The online access presented the businesses as contemporized enough to 
serve their customers and potential patrons. Two, this approach was taken because it was 
open to gender diversity and allotted for unbiased engagement with the context 
participants and businesses. Three, this method provided the participants an assembly 
space and environment with which they were familiar with over against venturing to do 


business with establishments in business locations with which they were unacquainted. 


Lae 


Four, this method was preferred because of the intellectual value of the preaching 
and teaching that was shared with the participants as well as the lasting psychological 
effects that their Black cultural awareness would have. Moreover, the psychological 
effects would eventually be expressed in their actions because of this project. Last, this 
approach was taken because it had the potential of becoming a blueprint for other Black 
churches to implement to further effect the black community in a positive way. More 
than that, the project template did not have to be, nor should it be, restricted to usage by 
Black churches, but by churches of other cultures that are conscious enough about the 
struggle for Black survival and success. Overall, this method was chosen because 
rational-thinking people only need to be given a justifiable reason to support a certain 


cause which, in this instance, was Black self-determination. 


Implementation 

This project began with the notion that Black self-determination practice through 
connecting the Black church and Black businesses would positively affect the African 
American community. This notion presupposed that there was a serious lack of mutual 
relationship between the two entities. And as a result, Black business establishments fail 
to benefit from financial capital that is otherwise channeled to other communities. And 
the Black church fails to facilitate the pragmatic characteristic of ministry. Subsequently, 
the African American community contributes to the exacerbation of its own regression. 

The initiation of the project was a meeting with the contextual participants to 
explain the purpose of the experiment and divulge the urgency of Black plight, and the 


need for the Black church to play a role in positively effecting the predicament by 
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creating a paradigm for other churches and businesses to follow. The group was 
organized consisting of ten volunteers: four men and six women. The objective for 
accepting this parity was to prevent any element of gender discrimination, and to lay the 
groundwork for assessing the participating businesses from a gender diversity vantage 
point. The group arbitrarily selected a group leader who assumed the role of monitoring 
the context group, communicated with the business participants, assessed the project on a 
weekly basis, and reported the same via phone, personal contacts, and email. 
Furthermore, the group leader extended the offer to the church members to collectively 
choose the businesses they preferred to patronize as well as invited the business owners 
to visit the church. This was done to prevent any personal influence on my behalf as the 
pastor and primary investigator. 

Each week began with Sunday morning worship, followed by lectures on the 
following Tuesday. Each Sunday gathering consisted of conventional church liturgy 
except for the sermons emphasizing Black self-determination practices (Appendix A). 
Two lectures were delivered each Tuesday at noon and in the evening. The noon lectures 
consisted of follow-up topics with content that complimented and expounded upon the 
Sunday sermons. The evening lectures were delivered by the financial investor who 
served as the invited motivational speaker. He presented lectures with topics based upon 
financial strategies and challenged the participants to execute the strategies proposed in 
the discourses. 

The method for proving the hypothesis proposed several phases: one, six sermons. 
Two, twelve lectures. Three, the patronizing of one black retailer, one black restaurant, 


one black gas station, and one community development financial institution. However, 
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only three of the business agreed to participate. Nevertheless, each participant was 
identified by a case number to protect their identity and were provided with a 
participant’s package that explained the project and its objective. The package contained 
a questionnaire that posed several inquiries prior to the participant’s participation as well 
as several questions that were designed to evaluate the outcome of the experiment. Each 
participant signed off on the project consent form which conveyed the expected benefits, 
identity protection procedure, risks to participants, voluntariness of participants, and 
confidentiality. 

The method for measuring the outcome was by collecting data from each context 
participant which led to determining the psychological effect of patronizing the selected 
businesses as well as the impact of listening to the lectures and sermons. The context 
participants executed their participation by listening to the six-part sermon series entitled, 
“‘Self-Determination Practices.” The sermon series emphasized the necessity of prophetic 
preaching, not simple prophetic speech. The preaching series called for pragmatic 
prophetic action and a comprehensive black community agenda. The lecture series 
emphasized the importance of money management and personal fiscal wellbeing. 

Consequently, the project reflected the phenomenological effect of the experiment 
on the participants respectively. The feedback revealed a greater awareness about the 
African American struggle for independence since the Reconstruction Era. Furthermore, 
it revealed the comprehension about the importance of supporting Black businesses in 
general, increased zeal to circulate the “Black dollar” among black businesses, the 
importance of strengthening the black community socially and spiritually. Moreover, it 


revealed the significance of the Black Church’s involvement in black economic 
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development and the need for positive government intervention for the purpose of 
regulation. Finally, it revealed a better understanding as to how the American economic 
system works. 

The project prompted the business participants to reveal their zeal, the mantra of 
their businesses, and their company’s characteristics. The verbal and written responses of 
the contextual participants reflected their assessment of the business’s professionalism, 
hospitality, cleanliness, service, their community context, passion for relationship- 
building, and personal emotional benefit. The business participants were scheduled to do 
a one-on-one follow-up interview at the end of the project. Two interviews were in done 
in person and one via zoom with both. Their comments revealed an excitement about the 
initiative to connect the black businesses of the city of Detroit with the black churches. 
Their enthusiasm affirmed the notion that the African American community can be 
enhanced by concerned pastors and churches who preach and teach Black self- 
determination. 

They were cordial, professional and presented a temperament that signified a 
willingness to build stronger Black business-church relationships, and to continue 
reciprocating the financial and psychological benefit. The experience with the CDFI 
(Community Development Financial Institution) took several attempts before connecting 
and getting the purpose of the experiment to sink in. This effort was also affected by 
scheduling conflicts on behalf of both parties. Nevertheless, the initiative was rewarding. 
The CDFI added several new depositors, and the church members directed their monies 
to a minority institution. Even though the number of depositors were minimal, the version 


in miniature presented proof and possibility for Black fiscal benefit for both parties. 
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It is important to note the significance of the teaching aspect of this experiment. 
The church culture is generally privy to garnering resources for bible instruction, 
enlightenment, and liturgy. However, the content of the project directed the attention of 
the congregation and the context participants to a culture consciousness. For six weeks 
the ecclesiastical setting added on a theoretical element. The sermons were delivered in 
the church sanctuary, whereas the lectures were delivered in the church family life center. 
The objective was to get the congregants to detect that God’s kingdom is comprehensive. 
That is, it encompasses a community agenda. Therefore, they were indirect recipients of 
the content of the messages that were specifically designed for the context participants 
who received the lectures in a more abstract fashion. 

Supplementary to the settings of the preaching and teaching environments was the 
use of technology. The sermons and lectures were recorded to accommodate the 
participants whose personal schedules interrupted their ability to attend all sessions in 
person. Beyond this scenario was the implementation of zoom conferencing by which the 
context participants were interviewed to measure their experience with the project. As a 
final point, the participants were directed to submit their experience in writing so as to 
further and more precisely communicate their experience, as well as convey their 


suggestions for building upon the project in order to make it a common practice. 


Summary of Learning 
Phase One 
This project materialized with the participation of ten individuals who are 


identified in this discourse as “context participants” one through ten respectively. The 
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participants were extended the invitation to participate in the project by an announcement 
from the pulpit on a Sunday morning. This approach was calculated to prevent favoritism 
or any foregone conclusion about those who partook in the experiment. After identifying 
the participants, a date was set to meet the group for orientation as to what the project 
was about and the process for implementation. 

Following the orientation, a group leader was chosen to lead and monitor the 
group’s progress as the project went along. Everyone was given the latitude to patronize 
the businesses according to their individual schedules. The results of the experiment are 
delineated in the following order: One, personal interviews with each context participant 
via zoom. Two, everyone submitted their response to the written pre project and post 
project questions. And three, the group was called together for group dialog and 
reflections on their personal narratives, and evaluation after the project completion date 
was concluded. 

The following narratives are summations of each context participant’s analysis 
about the experiment. The phrases in italics are their direct quotes regarding their 


articulation of their respective comments. 


Context Participants Assessments 
Participant One 
Participant One served as the group leader. He was a fifty-six-year-old black 
male. He was married and his occupation was an electrical contractor. He provided 
feedback which stated, “There should be strong advocacy for Black business ownership.” 


Furthermore, there should be money management education components provided by 
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schools and churches to help teach black people how to handle their black dollars. He 


further vied for African American inter-support for each other. Additionally, he cited how 
his experience as a black proprietor revealed that black business owners pay more in 
taxes and have more costs, particularly those who lease space for stock and retail. 

His assessment of the participating businesses was mostly positive, citing that the 
retailor exhibited a professional attitude and business acumen, the facility was clean and 
presentable, and that the proprietor was a devout Christian. His contrast was to that of 
White establishments that were of the same business nature. He concluded that the 
business presentation (owned and operated by a husband and wife), management, and 
amiable dispositions were appealing enough to patronize and pattern after. 

He regarded the sermons and lectures as tools to further reach Black audiences 
that they may be not only be inspired by preaching that emphasizes Black progress, but to 
see how to analyze their own money management practices with the objective of low 
debt, independence, and Black pride. His overall evaluation was that Black people should 
never resign to myths about Black businesses but explore patronizing Black business and 


drawing their own conclusions. 


Participant Two 

Participant Two was a female, retired, widowed at age seventy-five. In her 
narrative, she stated “I never thought this kind of idea was possible.” She initially 
explored the businesses online to assess their contemporary appeal and state-of-the-art 
digital reach as many shoppers access their products via social media. To her surprise, the 


participating businesses were as up to date with their modes of marketing as were 
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businesses of other cultures. She further elaborated on how the retailor reached back out 
to her as a follow-up to ensure her positive experience with them. After shopping online, 
she visited the store and provided an enthused review about the owners. 

Furthermore, context participant two admitted her reservations about visiting the 
store in person as the location presented challenges for parking. Nevertheless, she 
contended that taking the risk was worth supporting the establishment because of the 
personalities of the owners, the variety and quality of the products that were offered for 
sale, the environment that the store space provided, and that the cause was for supporting 
another black business. 

Participant Two expressed appreciation for the sermons and lectures citing the 
following highlight: the lectures were undergirded with scriptures regarding money. She 
stated that it was an enlightening experience to hear, and read the passages of scripture, 
most of which she never noticed, that were used to reinforce the lesson material. In her 
words, “I learned how to link business practices with the Bible.” She concluded that the 
sermon series compelled her to become more “Black-conscious” about the condition of 


the black community and the importance of helping to sustain Black businesses. 


Participant Three 

Participant Three was a fifty-three-year-old female who worked in the health care 
profession and was married. In her narrative, she stated, “This is a missed opportunity for 
America because we have not been taught to support our own.” “There needs to be a 
rejuvenation among our community to seek out African American businesses and involve 


our families and friends in the process.” Participant Three elaborated upon spending 
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money with African American businesses monthly. She further emphasized having more 
conversations in our churches about supporting Black businesses, and that the 
conversations should involve planning for Black businesspersons to visit Black churches 
and sponsor food trucks and “pop-up” booths for featuring their products and promoting 
their businesses. 

Furthermore, she articulated planning for “sit-down talks” with Black business 
owners with the objective of building relationships among businesses and Black 
consumers. Added to this was the proposal to establish a Black business directory as 
some Black business are unidentified and others are hard to find by those who may live in 
suburban areas, but who worship in and visit the city on a regular basis. Beyond these 
observations was the encouragement for the business to do more reaching out to the 


younger generation and inspire them to “do the same as their forefathers did.” 


Participant Four 

Participant Four was a sixty-one-year-old single female. She retired as a Bank 
Exchange Analyst. She did not practice the habit of patronizing Black businesses because 
of encountering negative experiences with Black establishments. As a result of 
participating in the project the rationale for the need to support black business became 
more relevant. Her discovery about the vitality of Black businesses that she otherwise 
never would have given a chance, led to an exciting disposition towards Black 
enterprises, and she viewed the experiment from the vantage point of “helping ourselves 


by helping each other.” Her final analysis was “beyond the issue with parking and the 
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business locations being in a congested area, the overall experiment with “shopping 


Black” was profitable as it generated a sense of pride.” 


Participant Five 

Participant Five was a retired educator. She was sixty-three-years old and 
married. In her narrative, she stated, “The finer details about black business are often 
missed, therefore, they miss a lot of business because of the myth about black 
businesses.” Her assessment indicated a lack of effort on the part of Black business to get 
their business known and in mainstream media advertisement. To her, “African American 
businesses should establish websites for their business and be more aggressive with an 
online presence that is more user-friendly. The websites can give further details about 
their businesses rather than their discovery being by word of mouth.” Moreover, her 
experience and personal interaction with the business owners shed more light on busting 
the myth that Black business establishment, in general, lack quality products and service. 
Except for some minor website glitches with one of the businesses, she resolved to 
continue with the project because of what it was worth to a greater cause for Black 
people. 

“T was sad and proud at the same time. I was sad because of the single location of 
the business. And proud because I saw Black people in business and doing business on 
that level.” Finally, participant five recommended more finance seminars, sermon series 
on Black self-determination, the establishment of “African American Business Day” in 


the community, and the institution of a black resource website that will provide all the 
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necessary information about the nature of the businesses and their locations, from hair 


salons to car repair. 


Participant Six 

Participant Six was a sixty-four-year-old male engineer. He was married and in 
his narrative he sought more advertising on behalf of the Black businesses and elaborated 
upon Black businesses providing more products that Black consumers need, enjoy, and 
will likely buy again. This was an observation in contrast to the more reputable 
businesses with national and international existence. This observation warranted a 
defense on behalf of Black businesses because many wholesalers vend their products 
through retail companies that can provide them with the maximum profit, those being 
mostly White-owned retailers. According to Participant Six, Black businesses are at times 
targeted, not for patronizing, but for avoiding, which presents a challenge for Black 
proprietors to make themselves known. “It’s hard to put up a sign that says, “Black 
Business.” 

This notion reaffirms my argument that to dispel the stigma of Black businesses 
being inferior, African Americans must substantiate the merit of Black business by 
spending with black establishments as well as publicizing their localities. This effort is to 
the advantage of black self-support from something as inconsequential as a bar soap 
made by a Black manufacturer to a Black-owned financial institution, restaurant, or hotel. 

Participant Six further expounded upon the reawakening towards the 
contemporary Black struggle through the sermon and lecture series and contended that if 


more Black churches did the same thing it would make a major economic difference. “It 
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more Black churches did Black community initiatives to support each other on a 
consistent and deliberate bases, the gravity of Black support will become more 


influential.” 


Participant Seven 

Participant Seven was a fifty-seven-year-old male fleet service manager. 
Participant Seven expounded upon the detriment to some Black businesses by citing their 
assumption of entitlement to Black support over against their earning the support of the 
African American community. He understood how black business must sell higher than 
their White competitors because Black businesses are relatively smaller and less 
reputable. However, he still held Black businesses accountable for being inviting and as 
professional and qualitative as their competitors, Black or otherwise. “I understand why 
Black business aren’t as competitive, but there is no excuse for not having quality 
products and services.” 

Furthermore, Participant Seven particularized the need to educate the younger 
generation of Black people to subscribe to Black tutelage from Black money specialists 
and learn better money practices than did the generation who preceded them. This did not 
suggest that Black people commonly mismanage their resources. Blacks have a rich 
history of Black money and business heritage. His point was that the younger generation 
stands the chance of doing much better in terms of maximizing Black resources among 
themselves. “During the lecture series it was phenomenal to sit and get sound financial 


advice from someone who looked like me and took my Black dollars seriously.” 
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Most vitally, Participant Seven proved the hypothesis to be true as he denoted the 


benefit of his church engaging Black businesses and bridging the community for the 
purpose of Black collaboration, not for racial reasons innately, but for Black community 


social and economic wellbeing. 


Participant Eight 

Participant Eight was a male equipment handler. He was married and was fifty- 
five-years-old. Participant Eight revealed his apprehension about doing business with 
Black businesses because of his sentiments of Black business overpricing. Nevertheless, 
his conviction regarding supporting African American businesses was manifested by a 
commitment to advocate Black churches supporting Black businesses. This disposition 
was in consequence to hearing sermons and lectures and participating in an initiative that 
categorically pursued vanquishing the illusion that Black churches had no interest in 
lifting the Black community, and that Black businesses could not thrive. 

Moreover, he acquired a greater level of commiseration towards such businesses 
because of their competitive juxtaposition in the American business market. “It has to 
start somewhere, and I feel that it should start with the church.” “We need to honestly 
give African American businesses a chance...J am motivated to be more accountable for 


our black dollars.” 


Participant Nine 
Participant Nine was a female, finance manager in the automotive industry. She 


was sixty-three-years-old and was single. Participant Nine articulated her shopping 
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history as never having taken the time to deliberately patronize African American 
businesses. Furthermore, she divulged low expectations regarding Black businesses, but 
discerned that a greater understanding was obtained once she went through the 
experience of frequenting an establishment owned by people of like culture. “I was blown 
away by the quality of the products offered and the friendliness and professionalism of 
the proprietors.” This experience was fortified when the proprietors visited our church 
one Sunday for the sole purpose of worship instead of executing a marketing scheme. 
Furthermore, Participant Nine committed to find ways to make the process of bridging 
the church and businesses more productive. “Black purpose was made more plain 
through not only explaining it through preaching and teaching from the vantage point of 
the bible, but through the lived experience. This is something the church needed a long 
time ago...I now see the risk of African American businesses dying.” 

Consequent to participating in the research, Participant Nine recommended that 
the project become a prototype for all Black churches. “There needs to be an alliance 
among the churches that have Black businesses within their respective congregations.” 
Hence, her analysis exhibited excitement and personal obligation to seek out African 
American businesses. “This was an eye opener. I now have a greater appreciation and 
respect for Black businesses. They should never be passed by. Otherwise, they are 


missing out and so are we. There really should be more of them.” 


Participant Ten 
Participant Ten was a forty-six-year-old realtor. She was married. Participant Ten 


revealed that she was not thrilled about her interactions with Black businesses but wanted 
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to give them a try. Her assessment revealed that Black business should go beyond the 
norm to make potential Black customers feel needed. “From the business perspective, 
they should make their own people feel like their place of business is a place there they 
belong.” Her evaluation of Black businesses in general rendered them indispensable but 
cited a shortfall. “In comparison to businesses ran by people of other races, Black 
businesses seem to oversell themselves by trying too hard to convince potential 
customers to shop their products, and in some cases, turn their own people off because of 
poor customer service.” Concurrent to this assessment, Participant Ten considered the 
project as being a great opportunity to, “grow our people, but needs to be done on a much 
larger scale. Furthermore, we need to sponsor mini finance workshops and programs for 


our children.” 


Phase Two 

Following the establishment of the project participants, I proceeded to identify the 
participating businesses. Five business were approached, three responded as willing 
participants, and three fulfilled the process by signing on, answering the pre and post 
project questions, and accommodated the post project interviews in-person. Following the 
post-project interviews, I organized a meet and greet engagement between the two 
business participants. 

The following narratives are summations of each business participant’s analysis 
about the experiment. The phrases in italics are their direct quotes regarding their 


articulation of their respective comments. 
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Business Participant One 

Business Participant One was a retailor with a thirty-year history in the retail 
business. Business Participant One expressed grave concern for the survival of black 
businesses but applauded the project initiative. He communicated his anxiety about Black 
dollar reinvestment and reasoned with the idea of Black churches taking the lead in 
connecting Black businesses with the black community. “This is prime time for our 
people to come together and get back to supporting ourselves...somebody has to take the 
lead because its leadership that makes the difference.” Furthermore, business participant 
one observed the experiment from the vantage point of black businesses assuming 
responsibility for the relationship-building between black businesses and business 
clientele. “Black owners in business need to go beyond the call of duty with their 
customers and not only provide quality service, but ask Black people why they shop with 
White establishments and patronize other cultures rather than shop with African 
American businesses?” This interrogative will enable both parties to glean some 
understanding as to the breakdown and lack of mutual accord between church, 
community, and Black businesses. Moreover, this inquisition will induce Black 
businesses to assess themselves and improve their services to the public and make a 
greater effort to connect with Black shoppers. 

Business Participant One further contended that there is a need to teach Black 
consciousness and change the Black mindset—help Blacks become pragmatists towards 
self-sufficiency. “We need to help Black people think...think about where we are in the 
business market, both proprietors and consumers.” “There should be more of us in 


business. But the market for us is not pursued with great reward.” According to business 
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participant one the matter of disparity within the retail industry is worse than it appears. 
“Tt’s already hard to get into the market. Worse than that, of the number of clothing 
wholesalers, Black wholesalers comprise only 1% of that business market.” The 
substantiation of this disparity is the disproportionate number of Black presences at fabric 
shows across America over against the presence of other ethnic groups. “Most Black 
buyers are there as buyers for White companies. Most of the Black faces that are present 
are sanitation laborers and food vendors.” As a result of this disparity, it is extremely 
difficult for Black retailors to buy low and sell high and concurrently maintain a clientele 
that compares prices of the same or similar products when they are doing comparative 
shopping. 

Conclusively, business participant one contended that, “Black businesses don’t 
have much room for mistakes with meeting the satisfaction of their customers or 
potentially frequent customers. Otherwise, black business owners should not just be 
takers, but givers—give back to the community that helped them.” This notion insinuates 
that beyond the “brick and mortar” of Black businesses is black survival through business 


and buyer relationships. 


Business Participant Two 

Business Participant Two was a male financial advisor. He had fifty years of 
experience in financial investment. Business Participant Two pondered the history of 
black businesses in the city of Detroit, citing the systemic impediments to Black progress. 
He further indicated that there is potential for raising greater awareness about the state of 


Black people in America. That awareness should produce the answer to the marginal 
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exposure of Black businesses and Black consumer—investors. According to Business 
Participant Two, “the problem is the same among Blacks and Whites. The answer is in 
the exposure, not just the experience.” This view suggest that Whites are advantaged 
because that culture has more exposure than their cultural counterparts. 

Business Participant Two started his business in Black Bottom, the historic Black 
business district in the city of Detroit. “What’s the difference in White ice and Black 
ice...why so White, I asked myself.” He asked this personal interrogative because of 
attesting the disparity of Black financial brokers over against White contemporaries. 
“Black investors comprise less than 1% of financial advisors in America. Until 1964 
White financial investment businesses would not hire Blacks to participate in the 
industry.” It turns out that systemic racism is still in effect in America. To defeat the 
disparity in financial investment education, it will take more aggressive education. 
Beyond this effort would be to look for internship in this type of industry. 

Business Participant Two expounded further by proposing symposiums for Black 
business to network despite the similarities or dissimilarities of the corresponding 
businesses. ““We need to come together and ask ourselves, what could we have done, or 
what can we do differently so as to identify qualified individuals in our various 
enterprises?” Finally, he iterated the importance of looking at the legacies of the 
forefathers who paved the way for Black businessmen and businesswomen to have their 


place in the finance industry. 
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Business Participant Three 

Business Participant Three was employed with a financial institution in 
community development. Business Participant Three iterated the benefit and importance 
of CDFIs (community development financial institutions) in the African American 
community by specifying the history of the struggle for Black financial institutions to be 
established in the banking world. Moreover, the representative expounded upon the 
institution’s sympathy and empathy towards the African American community. 
“Financial sympathy must be put into action. Therefore, this institution provides 
minorities with access to banking by lessening banking standards for its depositors in 
contrast to other financial institutions that levy fees for managing the accounts of their 
clients, business and personal alike.” This is not only modus for magnetism, but a needed 
service provision. 

This disposition towards an already circumscribed community is needed and 
appreciated as it is attractive enough for people who are disadvantaged, namely, African 
Americans. The representative further iterated the reassurance that the institution’s 
operation met government standards including insurance by the FDIC. Furthermore, the 
institution supports the community by providing sponsorships to Habitat for Humanity, 
non-profit entities, and Operation Hope (a financial education program). The take-away 
from this interview was that there is a credible financial entity established in the African 
American community that operates with pride as well as passion for helping Black people 
become fiscally responsible and stable. “The community is stronger when the community 


stands together with empathy.” 
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Community development financial institutions are established to support 
underserved communities. Nevertheless, there are very few that are minority-owned. 
Phase three of this research project is greater emphasized in contrast to the other phases 
because it speaks to an otherwise demarcated culture from the vantage point of an 
essential component to Black economic success. 

Clifford Rosenthal and David Erickson provided expounding data regarding the 
volume of CDFI’s in America. “Table 2. Certified CDFIs by Type (2017): Bank or thrift 
137; Credit union 297; Depository institution holding company 87; Loan fund 556; 
Venture capital fund 17. Total number of CDFIs 1,094 Data as of March 31, 2017. 
Courtesy of CDFI Fund.”! This information reflects a contrast between the major 
financial institutions in America over against financial entities that are designated 
specifically for underserved communities. Hence, the numbers reveal the need for more 
aggressive measures by the government to permeate minority plight and trounce the 
disparities of low-income communities. Phase Three consists of the general context of the 
population response which is found in graph one in the appendix. The project results 
graph reflects the calculations of the actual dollars spent by the context participants 


which is found in appendix two. 


Summary of Learning Deduction 
Beyond the actual undertakings of the project was the examination of the 


dispositions of the participants. The temperament of the context was that of enthusiasm 


' Clifford N. Rosenthal and David Erickson, Democratizing Finance: Origins of the Community 
Development Financial Institutions Movement (Victoria, BC: Friesen Press, 2018), 359. 
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about learning about their heritage and effecting their community by having participated 
in an initiative that brought about results that they could experience in real time. 

Much of the enthusiasm was evidenced by the evening lecture series often going 
several minutes longer than the previously scheduled timeframe, as the context 
participants were eager to garner more information and engage the lecturer with 
interrogatives essential to their personal and collective money management interests. 
Each session closed with the random selection of a person offering prayer and 
benediction. The full version of the sermon series was provided for the context 
participants for their reference. The outline of each sermon is provided in appendix one. 

My future approach would be to compensate for more preliminary time with 
business owners to accommodate their unpredictable schedules. Additionally, I would 
pursue more Black establishments to engage the Black business community more. 
Furthermore, I would include corresponding businesses of other cultures to provide a 


greater comparative measurement of effectiveness among the Black participants. 


Conclusion 
The wealth gap between Black and White race demographics will continue to 
widen if black people continue to overlook black self-determination. The magnitude of 
this disparity can be measured by doing something as simple as noticing the common 
household products that black people buy and consume on a regular basis, and then 
asking two simple questions: From what race demographic were such products 
purchased, and who benefited most from such purchases? The answer is revealed in 


nearly every space of a Black household. In the restroom: toothpaste, toothbrush, shower 
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gel, hair care products, toilet tissue, facial cleansers, towels, shower curtains, faucet 
fixtures, deodorant, and hand soap. In the bedroom: bedspread, comforter, floor rugs, 
lamp stands, lamps, mirrors, pillows, pillowcases, sheets, blankets, bedroom furniture, 
cologne, perfume, lotions, cosmetic products, house slippers, underwear, and clothes. In 
the kitchen: refrigerator, freezer, oven, dish detergent, dish washer, dish cloths, small 
grills, cabinets, countertops, dining table, table chairs, tablecloths, silverware, dishes, 
cookware, seasonings, toasters, coffee, tea, coffee machine, sandwich and freezer bags, 
and food products. In common spaces: medicine, reading glasses, household cleansers, 
furniture polish, television, radio, exercise equipment, security systems, fire and carbon 
monoxide detectors, computers, electronic devices, vacuum cleaners, brooms and dust 
pans, garbage cans, garbage bags, air fresheners, laundry detergent, pet food, and bottled 
water. If the African American consumer cannot say that they purchase these products 
from Black people fifty percent of the time, then they are contributing to the wealth gap 
between Blacks and Whites without realizing the economic damage that they are doing to 
their own community. 

The challenge this study leaves with the reader is that of becoming a catalyst for 
positive change for African Americans. It is a challenge that requires defying all odds 
that are stacked against a more unified Black community. This begins with African 
Americans overcoming their apprehension towards each other and fostering a 
temperament of trust and mutual understanding. Moreover, black relationship-building 
calls for a level of consortium and understanding of Blacks needing Blacks for the black 
community to not only survive but thrive. In no way does this notion discard the need for 


nor the resistance of the support of white culture and influence, or for that matter, any 
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other culture. However, as a matter of self-determination, there must be a personal 
resolve to flourish as a people, notwithstanding primary white support. 

Furthermore, there must be a willingness among African Americans to take the 
risk of joint ventures in business and community goals that look beyond money-making 
methods. Also, there is the need to get beyond the pride of just moving into 
neighborhoods that were once forbidden to Blacks, settling for building aesthetics, 
window dressings, and lawn manicures. While these things may reveal a sense of pride 
and affluence in the way Black residents present their person and properties, Black 
community advancement should be evidenced by endowments, career training entities, 
strong networking among political Black caucuses on city, state, and national levels, 
Black retail and wholesale locales, distribution centers, recruitment centers for historic 
Black colleges and universities. It should also be evidenced by the establishment of more 
Black banks, credit unions, restaurants, drug stores, health clinics, hospitals, hotels, 
insurance companies, and Black interfaith alliance that can get beyond individual 
religious persuasions and unify for the African American culture. 

The Black community can further overcome its challenges by concentrating on 
generational change, not just immediate social and economic gratification. There must be 
a comprehensive effort to teach coming generations how to employ self-help practices, 
engage smart investment strategies, seek out and spend money with Black enterprises, 
and hold Black businesses accountable for contributing to the Black community. This 
includes outstanding Black public officials, sports icons, Black television personalities, 
educators, churches, and Black clerics. Since there is a legacy of discrimination against 


Blacks in America, Blacks must strive to create a legacy of wealth-building for coming 
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generations. This notion is iterated in Proverbs 13:22, “The good leave an inheritance to 
their children’s children”. This statement does not assume that all families can leave an 
inheritance. Nor does it suggest that those families that do not provide an inheritance are 
unaccomplished families. The exegesis is that families should strive to break the cycle of 
poverty and leave “something” behind for the following generations to build upon. 

This notion can lead to home ownership and eliminate the cycle of waste- 
spending on places to lease and replace it with real estate capital. This notion can further 
lead to capital for college tuition whereby young African Americans will be enabled to 
not only attend college, but to pay off debt accrued from college loans and free up 
revenue for greater financial investment ventures and business enterprises. Dwight 
Nichols said, “Our economic heritage is much broader than just paying bills and meeting 
our needs. It is not just money. It is an attitude that causes us to understand the true 
purpose and use of money; to establish a sound financial base for our families and be able 
to reach out and extend a helping hand to others.”? Dwight Nichol’s dictum underscores 
the view that Black wealth must be taught and practiced until it becomes a lifestyle from 
one generation to another. 

The hypothesis of this experiment proved true. Black self-determination practices 
are rewarding for the black community. When Black dollars are spent with Black 
business, and Black businesses give in return, the African American community 
advances. It advances with pride and esteem. Moreover, this assessment is supported by 


the data that is revealed in the interviews by the contextual and business assessment 


? Dwight Nichols, God’s Plans for Your Finances (New Kensington, PA: Urban Impact 
Ministries, 1998), 22. 
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section (Appendix B) and graphs that show dollar amounts expended with participating 


businesses (Appendix C). In Appendix C, graph one reveals the understanding of black 
self-determination. Graph three reveals the statistics of the commitment of the context 
participants to patronize black businesses. Finally, graph four reveals the acquisition of a 
greater sense of black pride. Additionally, the consequence of this experiment is 
actualized when the Black Church advertently teaches and preaches black self- 
determination practices. And while the theme of black self-determination is being 
preached and taught, the cleric who fills their pulpit oratory with black community 
support must never neglect the Holy Bible’s message of spiritual salvation. On the other 
hand, while the message of salvation is being preached, the advocacy for Black self-help 
must never be conveyed to the extent that is interpreted as racially prejudiced. After all, 
the principle behind this project is that of Black people controlling their destination 
without replicating the divisive actions of those individuals who precipitated Black plight 
and used the Holy Bible to justify their actions. 

Even though the experiment came with a limited timetable, it produced a theory 
for another researcher to build upon. Furthermore, it produced a template for Black 
churches to execute on a much larger scale. The phenomenological impact of this 
research upon the psyche of the participants revealed an enthusiasm that translated into 
Black self-investment, not just mere bank depositors, retail shoppers, consumers of 
culinary delights, and enthused church attendees. The context participants were enthused 
enough to recommended that the church establish several initiatives. These include: one, 
“Buy Black Month,” a plan that invites church members to patronize a Black business for 


an entire month on an annual basis. Two, annual “Black Business and Community Fairs” 
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for the purpose of awareness and relationship-building. Three, “Black Business Sunday,” 
a plan to incorporate one Sunday out of the year to invite black business owners to black 
congregations to build relationships between participating parties. Moreover, this impact 
served as an inspiration for young African Americans to go down the same path. 
Furthermore, it has been proved that the businesses that were patronized by the context 
participants have greater possibility of becoming staples in the community with just as 
much notoriety as their White business counterparts just by Blacks buying from Blacks. 

These dynamics can lead to a greater appreciation for the Black church and 
embolden the advocacy for Black survival, prosperity, black social capital, equality, and 
African American unity. This notion is further corroborated by Thabiti Anyabwile who 
quoted the intuitive words of Joseph Washington, 

In the beginning was the black church, and the black church was with the black 

community, and the black church was the black community. The black church 

was in the beginning with the black people; all things were made through the 
black church, and without the black church was not anything made that was made. 

In the black church was life; and the life was the light of the black people.* 

This historical reference is a subconscious call for Black people to go “back to the 
future,” the era in African American history that produced bold Black businesses, 
audacious Black churches and daring clerical leadership that advocated a Black agenda. 
A “return” to the period in America when Black self-determination was basically a 
coercion to patronize Black businesses means to recapture that spirit that made Black 


people want to do better about their economic state of affairs. This is a plausible 


perception because it has been proved in real time that it can be done. The difference now 


3 Thabiti Anyabwile, Reviving the Black Church (Nashville, TN: B and H Publishing Group, 
2015), 189, ProQuest Ebook Central, 
http://ebookcentral.proquest.com/lib/dtl/detail.action?docID=44 12671. 
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is that it is much harder for discrimination to go unchecked because of prevailing laws, 
morally conscious individuals, and a more amalgamated American society. Hence, the 
results of this project present a microcosm of what can be done by Black people 
throughout America and conclusively affirms how economic change can move from 
idealism to realism. Now is the greatest time for African Americans to seize the moment 
and further the opportunity to actualize bridging the Black church and the Black 


community through a self-determination practice. 


APPENDIX A 


SERMON OUTLINES 
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Sermon Outline 1 


Exodus 13:20-22; 14:19, 20 (New Revised Standard Version) 
Self-Determination Through Independence 


The inherent desire of every human is self-sufficiency. However, because of greed 
stricken personages, such individualism is threatened and often embezzled. 


The ultimate answer to such a threat is the power of God that is salvific in any case. 
This preordained episode in the history of Israel is taken as a portrayal of Africans who 
sought independence and found it through divine intervention and self-determination. 
Hence, ambition is never without resistance or opposition. From the perspective of Black 
people, it required effort through public protests and unnerved venture. 


In the case of the nation of Israel, their exodus out of slavery in Egypt was led by 
God via a pillar of cloud by day, and a pillar of fire by night, otherwise described in this 
text as, the angel of God. “The Israelites prayed for deliverance and God responded. God 
worked through his servant-leader Moses, but he did it in such a miraculous way that it 
was obvious that God was at work.”! This biblical narrative undergirds how God moved 
in the history of African descendants in America. And the presence of God in the story of 
Israel’s exodus reveals several inevitabilities: 


Successful independence requires God’s guidance. No one has real destination 
until God becomes their initial destination. Moreover, despite any expertise or 
intelligence, no civil, political, or cultural goal will be successful without God. 


Successful independence requires God’s Guarding. God is the ultimate defense. 
Otherwise, any added layer of defense is critical because of the constant pursuit of people 
and systems that are antagonistic to the destiny of God’s people, particularly people of 
color. 


Successful independence requires God’s glory. In retrospect we now see that our 
circumstances of impossibilities revealed God’s opportunity to strip us of the possibility 
of usurping any credit for our triumph. The progress of African Americans accounts for 
our giving glory to God. 


In conclusion, self-determination through independence precipitates “exodus”; 
new adventure, quest for attainment, and individual aggrandizement. Moreover, it reveals 
a disaffection for oppression and conveys a disposition of pursuit that will not rest until 
freedom and honorable goals are obtained. 


' Dorian G. Coover-Cox, “Exodus,” In CSB Study Bible: Notes, eds. Edwin A. Blum and Trevin 
Wax (Nashville, TN: Holman Bible Publishers 2017), 88. 
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Sermon Outline 2 


Joshua 14:6-14 (NRSV) 
Self-Determination Through Enthusiasm 


Life for me ain’t been no crystal stair. 
It’s had tacks in it, 
And splinters, 
And boards torn up, 
And places with no carpet on the floor- 
Bare. 


But all the time 
I’se been a-climbin’ on, 
And reachin’ landin’s, 
And turnin’ corners, 


And sometimes goin’ in the dark 
Where there ain’t been no light. 
Life for me ain’t been no crystal stair 
Langston Hughes 


For the people of God, life hasn’t been a crystal stair. It encompasses unending 
discord in society, historically, biblically, and currently. Moreover, disparity, 
discrimination, and intransigence continues to affect our society, evidenced by the 
victimization of people of color. That is, for African Americans, life ain’t been no crystal 
stair. But with enthusiasm, the children of Africa in America are overcoming because of 
their relentless display of enthusiasm. 


An excellent example of the exercise of enthusiasm is that of Caleb, second 
survivor of the Israel’s 40-year journey through the wilderness. “Joshua son of Nun 
appears alongside the character of Caleb as a faithful spy, who did not doubt Yahweh’s 
ability to give Israel the promised land (Nm. 14:6, 30, 38).”” And after observing the 
landscape of the Promised Land, Joshua allocated property in the Promised Land to the 
tribes of Israel. Caleb asked for the Mountain (King James Version); Mountain region- 
region of Hebron (New Revised Standard Version). In so doing, Caleb exhibited self- 
determination with enthusiasm. 


Through the monolog of Caleb, the text offers proof that enthusiasm can be 
rewarding: 


? Thomas B. Dozeman, Joshua I-12:.A New Translation with Introduction and Commentary, 
(New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 2015), 214, ProQuest Ebook Central, 
http://ebookcentral.proquest.com/lib/dtl/detail.action?docID=3446695. 
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Caleb continued believing v. 10 The life of the saint is a life of belief. And if there 
is anything that should encourage your belief, it should be the fact that God has blessed 
us for having believed his word. Mark 11:24 whatever you ask for in prayer... believe 
you shall receive it, and it will be yours. John 3:16 who so ever believes shall not perish, 
but shall have everlasting life. Romans 10:10 If you confess with your mouth and believe 
in your heart, you shall be saved. Mark 9:23 all things are possible to the one who 
believes. 


Caleb held on to evidence v.10, 11 Life is suffused with real pain, problems, 
plight and unsolicited incidents and precarious predicaments. But real problems can be 
met with the real presence and power of a real God. This is the theological rationale for 
Black people having survived the harsh times and conditions that availed their 
circumstances. And it was the rationale for Caleb’s request. “Because Caleb had been 
fully committed to the Lord, Moses swore that he would have his own personal 
inheritance in the Promised Land. Now some forty-five years later Caleb at age eighty- 
five claimed his inheritance.’””? 


Caleb had good memory v.12, Memory is defined as, the ability to have 
recollection of facts. However, challenges can effect enthusiasm if they are allowed to 
overshadow one’s memory. Caleb had a disposition of victory towards his challenges 
based upon his memory of God’s move in Israel’s history. 


In conclusion, the deduction from the scene and scenarios surrounding Caleb and 


his choice of real estate in the Promised Land is that of fervor to obtain what is promised 
to God’s people; what is promised constitutionally, ethically, humanely, and justifiably. 


3 James E. Smith, The Books of History (Joplin, MO: College Press, 1995), 100. 
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Sermon Outline 3 


Acts 6:1-7 (NRSV): Now during those days, when the disciples were increasing in 
number, the Hellenists complained against the Hebrews because their widows were being 
neglected in the daily distribution of food. 2. And the twelve called together the whole 
community of the disciples and said, “It is not right that we should neglect the word of 
God in order to wait on tables. 


Self-Determination Through Protest 
To make it in this world sometimes one has to fight. 


Life is inherently bundled with burdens, baffles and battles. That is, to sustain, 
survive, and succeed in most endeavors, one has to fight. For Israel to have gotten into 
the Promised Land, they had to fight. For the children of Africa to celebrate freedom in 
the Free World, Black people had to exercise self-determination and fight. 


Our reality is that any ascension to where God wants you, doesn’t happen without 
overcoming challenges. The people of color are no exception to systemic schemes and 
racial structures that exacerbate ostracism. Hence, African Americans are in a 
predicament that warrants protest—fight. 


This was apparent among a group of Hellenist widows in ancient Jerusalem. 
“Hellenist” referred to Greek-speaking Jews who lived outside of Palestine. Hence, they 
were discriminated against. The Early Church itself tried to use possessions communally, 
and initially the effort was very successful (Acts 2:41; 4:34). “In the present passage, it is 
not clear whether the charitable distribution was confined to Christians or not; Acts 6:1 
suggests that it was.’”* However, chapter 6 indicated that this social structure dwindled 
over time, evidenced by the Hellenist widows who protested against those who handled 
the daily distribution of food. That is, they fought for their sustenance and survival by 
lifting their voices in protest. 


Protest is essential for two reasons: 


We needed answers. Noise draws attention. Hence, the widows raised their 
voices. They did so to get answers for their plight. And in like fashion, we need answers 
because silence hardly contributes to success. Hence, the answers that society needs are 
unlikely to come unless the people of God discern the importance of protest. 


For the subjugated people of American society, protest is a civil right. The public 
outcry of African Americans has historically been to bring about answers—tresolve for 
400-years of plight and oppression. 


4C. K. Barrett, 4 Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles (Edinburgh, 
UK: T and T Clark, 2004), 169. 
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We need optimism. Positivity is essential to productivity. Without this 
temperament it is impossible to defeat obstruction to justice. The bible describes this as 
hope. Moreover, the bible tells us about the necessity of hope, hope for a fair-minded 
society. Even though the Hellenist widows were discriminated against, their being listed 
among the number of disciples, still suggested church growth, the fruition of help and 
hope. Therefore, the growth offered optimism for their context and got them the results 
they needed. 


We need accuracy. Disparity should have no place in society. And certainly, it has 
no place among the people of God. Inclusion and homogeneity should be the reality of all 
humanity, and this reality incorporates people in Black skin. For the Hellenist widows, 
their plight was not a skin plight, but a plight of immorality. 


Conclusion: The move of God in biblical and recent history is reassuring to 
the people of God. And in this modern era, African Americans can be reassured that God 
will continue to provide individuals and entities for support for praying, protesting and 
progress despite the impervious disposition of a racist society. 
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Sermon Outline 4 


Galatians 6:5 For all must carry their own loads. 
Self-Determination Practices Through Autonomy 


To fare, function, and move forward successfully in this world calls for a strong 
support system. However, just in case no one comes to your rescue when things are 
difficult, Apostle Paul wrote a reminder that you often have to bear your own burden. 


This is precisely what he knew the Christians in the ancient city of Galatia needed 
to hear regarding their sustenance as a church. “The major reason Paul wrote the Letter to 
the Galatians was to combat Judaizers who had apparently invaded the Christian 
communities in Galatia after his departure. These Judaizers appear to have successfully 
persuaded some of the Galatian Christians that salvation was available only for those who 
were circumcised and who kept the Mosaic law (5:12; 6:13)”> 


This doctrinal persuasion led the Galatians to believe that they needed Jesus 
“and”, instead of Jesus “only”. Therefore, Paul corrected this notion. That is, when it 
comes to salvation, it is Jesus only. Moreover, Jesus knows how it feels to have to bear 
things alone. To bear-carry BaotéCw bastazo, means, to raise upon a basis, to support. In 
the New Testament, generally it means to take up and hold, to bear. This notion reiterates 
the fact that often we have to bear it alone--handle our personal affairs personally. And to 
be successful at it requires several things: 


Carrying your load requires making it personal. There are times when God 
answers in the affirmative and relieves us of our agony and anxiety when we pray. But 
there comes a time when God will not move us out of our misery, but instead reminds us 
that there are some things we have to bear alone. 


Carrying your load requires seeing providence in the predicament. God knows 
what is best for us. And what is best for us does not always appease, pacify, or placate us. 
However, providence ensures that there is benefit from the problems and reveals God’s 
resourcefulness when things are contrary to our convenience. 


Carrying your load requires being equipped for perpetual endurance. Paul 
declared, “carry your own load”. St. Augustine referred to the autonomy of the saint as 
the core of the Christian’s existence. “Endurance born of faith is like a spiritual skeleton. 
These are the bones that cannot be broken.” This perception conveys the resilience of 
African Americans who have survived centuries of oppression. They have a character 
that cannot be broken. 


5 Walter A. Elwell and Philip Wesley Comfort, Tyndale Bible Dictionary (Wheaton, IL: Tyndale 
House Publishers, 2001), 753. 


® Craig A. Blaising and Carmen S. Hardin, eds., Psalms 1-50: Ancient Christian Commentary on 
Scripture (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2008), 559. 
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In conclusion, It helps to have a support system. However, when conditions call 
for unaccompanied conquests, we have to bear our burdens by ourselves. Nevertheless, 
we have been equipped by hard times, inspired by the testimonies of ancestors, and have 
been fortified with the word of God. Consequently, we can carry our own loads. 
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Sermon Outline 5 


Galatians 6:9 And let us not grow weary while doing good, for in due season we shall 
reap if we do not lose heart. 


Self-Determination Through Endurance 


Worse than not knowing when to quit is to not know when to keep going. And in 
a world that is no friend to grace, there are instances that challenge one’s will to keep 


going. 


The detriment of some people can be attributed to the fact that they forfeited their 
chances on a bright future. Paramount to this unfortunate state of affairs is the saint who 
surrenders to circumstance rather than resolve to tough it out for a divinely crafted 
outcome. 


A determined people have their testimony told otherwise. That is, African Americans 
have a history of not surrendering to circumstances. More than that, the divine rationale 
behind such drive is a non-relinquished faith in Christ Jesus. Therefore, Apostle Paul 
iterated to the saints in the ancient city of Galatia, to never become weary in well doing. 


The term, weary éykaxéw enkake6, means, to be discouraged; to lose enthusiasm; 
be afraid; to lose one’s motivation in continuing a desirable pattern of conduct or activity. 
Apostle Paul wrote this letter to the saints in ancient Galatia to combat the notion that 
they needed to practice the ceremonial laws that were established by Moses, in order to 
receive salvation. Actually, salvation is in Christ Jesus only. Several lessons are 
conveyed through this passage, as Paul alluded to an agricultural fact of reaping what is 
sown, otherwise described as “due season”. 


The text offers several reasons as to why one should never quit: 


The season is ensured. The kingdom of God is fit only for people who are fit to 
fight through broken promises. African Americans are a people who were promised one 
nation under God, indivisible, with liberty and Justice for all, but it meant Justice for 
certain people. However, there are promises we can count on. Romans 4:21—23: being 
fully convinced that God was able to do what he has promised. Hebrews 10:23—24: Let us 
hold fast to the confession of our hope without wavering, for he who has promised is 
faithful. 


The season is timely. When it comes to the process of providence, we have to 
wait. The scriptures remind us we have to wait. And is to the detriment of any soul who 
doesn’t have time to wait on God. The scriptures remind us that God imposes upon 
human affairs and makes us wait. Romans 8:25 But if we hope for that we see not, then 
do we with patience wait for it. Job 14:14 In all the days of my appointed time will I wait 
until my change comes. Psalm 25:3 Yea, let none that wait on the Lord be ashamed. 
Psalm 25:5 for thou art the God of my salvation; on thee do I wait all the day. 
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The season is anticipating Paul iterated that there will be a “reaping season”. The 
children of African descent in America have been forced to wait because of the powers 
that be. Subsequently, the following generations are encouraged to look for the rewards 
of working towards equality and wait on God in the process. 


The conclusion of the this theme is best rendered with the words of Louis Martyn, 
“Those who direct their minds to the Spirit as it bears fruit in the community (v 8) are 
those who will reap a harvest of the Spirit, neither growing weary nor giving up (v 9).””” 
We believe this realization because these words are the fruit of endurance. 


TJ. Louis Martyn, Galatians: A New Translation with Introduction and Commentary (New Haven; 
CT: Yale University Press, 2008), 551. 
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Sermon Outline 6 


Philippians 4:11-13 (NRSV) Not that I am referring to being in need; for I have learned 
to be content with whatever I have. 12 I know what it is to have little, and I know what it 
is to have plenty. In any and all circumstances I have learned the secret of being well-fed 
and of going hungry, of having plenty and of being in need. I can do all things through 
him who strengthens me. 


Self-Determination Practice Through Divine Subsidy 
The rationale for our security, serenity, and success, is all because of Divine intervention. 


God’s intervention in our determinations carries with it the premise of faith. 
Therefore, in order to spurn science and defy logic, the child of God needs self- 
determination that proposes a faith for every precarious predicament. This is the heritage 
of African American matriarchs and patriarchs. All of their achievements materialized 
because of their exercising obstinate faith in God, and by the addition of divine subsidy. 


Apostle Paul peened this epistle to the saints in the ancient city of Philippi to 
iterate the need for the continued exercise of faith in God. He was a prisoner of the state 
of Rome and barred from the common commodities of life. Therefore, the saints in 
Philippi sent gifts of sustenance to him by Epaphroditus (2:25-30), a member of the 
church. In return, Paul reciprocated their kindness with words of admonition that 
comprise the epistle that Christendom calls the “book of Philippians”. Consequently, he 
drew upon his personal experience with God and sedated the possible anxiety of his 
fellow saints regarding his state of mind towards his state of affairs, and declared this 
famous faith-proposition, “I can do all things through Christ who strengthens me”. 


The text and the title presents a faith-proposition that is actualized and 
accentuated with the following dynamics in place: 


Educating moments. Apostle Paul encountered a plethora of challenges. He was 
stoned at Lystra (Acts 14:19), imprisoned (Acts 16:37), encountered riot in Thessalonica, 
ship-wrecked on the high seas (Acts 27:39-44), held worship in a jail cell in the Roman 
province of Macedonia (Acts 16:23), and forsaken by some of his colleagues (2 
Cor.11:25-28), but still declared his encounters as a learning experience. Paul declared, “I 
have learned to be content with whatever I have’’. 


Teaching moments are to generate conformance to the teachings. The word, 
“learned, wavOave manthanod, means to have learned something, to understand it.” 
Hence, the saint comes to understand that life in the lord is not lived without the 
proverbial academy through which the saint learns how to handle themselves and their 
situation. 


Alternating circumstances. Paul employed the word, content, adtapxnc, meaning, 
“to being happy or content with what one has—‘content with what one has, content with 
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the circumstances in which one exists.”® Paul’s message was that he was only content 
with the way God’s will worked in his life. Moreover, our satisfaction rests in the 
subvention of God’s pledge to see us through any episode of life. And this has been the 
mindset of the child of God who is birthed with African —African American blood 
flowing through their veins. 


Ultimate alliance. In order to survive in this world and maintain sanity, there is 
the need for a reliable alliance. Apostle Paul inferred that the saint can endure all things, 
but only through Christ. The definitive aspect of the usage of the term in this context is 
the fact that Christ, the “Anointed One”, is the agent—ally that accounts for the 
believer’s sustenance, survival, and success. 

The conclusion of the matter is that we have all-sufficient help, as has been the help of 
Black people struggling to succeed. We can bear all burdens, meet all challenges, do 
God’s bidding, and reach all our goals through Christ. 


8 Johannes P. Louw and Eugene Albert Nida, Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament: Based 
on Semantic Domains (New York, NY: United Bible Societies, 1996), 298. 
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PARTICIPANTS — SPREADSHEET 


Participant Restaurant | Gas Station | Financial Institution | Retail 
Participant | 120.7 998.1 236.81 895.7 
Participant 2 aD 

Participant 3 50.88 58.45 100 188.68 
Participant 4 eee 100 349 
Participant 5 161.54 667.3 1000 143.07 
Participant 6 64.23 95.4 
Totals 397.35 1739.62 1511.81 1671.85 
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Participant 2 
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Participant 4 
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Participant 5 
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GENERAL CONGREGTIONAL SURVEYS 


Do you have a clear understanding of Black self-determination? 


Responses 
Yes 189 
No 4 


Do you have a clear understanding of Black 
self-determination? 


a Yes = No 
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As a result of listening to the sermons, have you patronized any 


Responses Black businesses? 
Yes 177 
No 16 


As a result of listening to the sermons, have 
you patronized any Black businesses? 


= Yes =» No 
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Will you continue to patronize black business? 


Responses 
Yes 177 
No 16 


Will you continue to patronize black business? 


= Yes = No 
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Do you have a greater sense of Black pride since hearing the 


Responses sermon series and supporting Black businesses? 
Yes 187 
No 6 


Do you have a greater sense of Black pride since 
hearing the sermon series and supporting Black 
businesses? 


@Yes @No| 
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